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PARTNERSHIP AND POLICY ~ 


N an article published on the morrow of the German surrender THE 

Rounp TABLE wrote: “The United Nations find themselves masters of 
Europe... and in a little while they will be masters of the world.” These 
confident words have an ironic ring to-day. At the end of a year in which 
diplomatists have wrangled in a sense of ever-increasing frustration, while 
the machine of production and supply, by which peoples live, has been losing 
velocity in the most prosperous countries and in the less fortunate has seemed 
about to run down, the one thing that is clear is that Europe and the world 
are masterless still. For there is no mastery where there is not a common 
purpose; and the only purpose that is certainly common to the Great Powers 
to-day, which is the avoidance of another war, has, in the judgment of some 
very competent critics of public affairs, been already brought into danger of 
frustration by their persistent dissensions upon lesser issues and by their 
failure to make effective the administrative co-operation to which they pledged 
themselves in their war-time agreements. 

Even within the counsels of each of the three predominant Powers it has 
been possible to detect some decline of unanimity. The controversy that 
culminated in the dismissal of Mr. Henry Wallace has drawn attention to 
differences in the Democratic party and throughout the United States that 
go to the roots of foreign policy. Since that event the results of the mid-term 
elections, which confront the Democratic administration with a strongly 
Republican House of Representatives and even an adverse majority in the 
Senate, create a situation that during the next two years must inevitably 
weaken the authority of the State Department in international negotiation. 
Into the privacies of the Kremlin it would be an impertinence for foreigners 
to enquire; whether the contrast between the ostentatious bonhomie of Mr. 
Stalin’s press interviews and the chill negatives of Mr. Molotov and 
Mr. Vyshinsky at the council table implies a difference of strategy or a con- 
spicuously two-pronged tactical approach to the same strategic objective has 
not yet become apparent. What is more important for British readers to 
consider is the markedly polyphonic contribution to the concert of nations 
which has been offered during 1946, not so much by the United Kingdom 
as by the members of the British Commonwealth. 

Both in the United Nations Organization and in the Peace Conference of 
Paris the present year has seen the emergence of the British Dominions to 
unprecedented prominence on the stage of world affairs. Although UNO has 
been largely, and the Peace Conference exclusively, concerned with European 
questions, their voices have been uplifted without reserve, and have always 
been heard with respect. Not only General Smuts, who by international 
consent belongs to the world as much as to South Africa, but Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Mr. Jordan, and especially Dr. Evatt have claimed, and been conceded, 
a measure of leadership among the smaller allied nations. In the exercise of 
that leadership some of them have not hesitated to subject to persistent and 
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detailed criticism the proposals for European settlement that have been put 
forward with the collective authority of the four principal Powers, and are 
known to have been determined only after long and arduous negotiations 
between the four. They have shown—and admittedly that is within their 
constitutional rights—no compunction in making these criticisms arising 
from the fact that one of the parties to the threefold agreement was their own 
elder partner in the British Commonwealth. They have won considerable 
applause, not confined to their own countries; and on the merits of their 
advocacy perhaps they have deserved it. 

How much of permanent value the Dominions have gained by their 
separate and sovereign interventions in the diplomatic contests of the year 
remains debatable. Probably none of them will set very great store by the 
comparatively small amendments that they have succeeded in inserting in 
the peace treaties with the German satellite States. It is more significant for 
themselves and for the world that their right to be consulted in the settlement 
of Europe has been established by precedent and practice. The right rests 
upon unassailable foundations. Twice in a generation quarrels of European 
origin have swept them all into the maelstrom of world war. If the settle- 
ment now to be imposed fails to make peace secure, all experience tends to 
make it practically certain that they will be rapidly involved in any further 
conflict that may break out; and this is equally true whether they are drawn 
into it, as in the past, mainly by the ties of common allegiance with their 
European partner, or by their obligations under the UNO charter, or are 
compelled to intervene in defence of their separate and more material 
interests. In effect they are all bound to be guarantors of any treaties that may 
now be negotiated, and must have a correspondingly important voice in the 
negotiations themselves. 

Whether the Dominions have asserted their undoubted right in the most 
useful and effective way is another matter. Their title to be heard in Europe 
derives indeed from their individual sovereign status. The constitutional right 
of each Dominion to have its own foreign policy only reflects the evident 
fact that each has its different interest in European affairs, and in world 
affairs, to maintain. On the other hand, their power to act in Europe is 
bound up with their participation in the defence system of the whole Common- 
wealth. In the event of a third war, involving as its first issue the maintenance 
of the settlement that is now being worked out, it is not strategically con- 
ceivable that the Dominions will play any part on European soil except as 
the close associates of the United Kingdom. The Commonwealth may be 
a political plurality in peace; if it is not a strategic unity in war it perishes, and 
each of its components perishes individually. But defence policy cannot be 
dissociated from the foreign policy that it supports. The danger into which 
the Dominions seem now to be running, when they advance their separate 
foreign policies in the European settlement, unconcerted with the policy of 
the partner that is at once the most powerful and the most intimately related 
to the European continent, is that they may contract, far from their home 
lands, international obligations which are beyond their military resources to 
discharge. The peril of such a situation, and the humiliations it may entail, 
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have been shown not only at several disastrous moments of the war just 
ended, but in the years of diplomatic frustration that preceded the crisis of 
1939. 

If there is one lesson that has been taught by the whole of international 
history from the foundation of the League to the surrender of Japan, it is 
that policy must at all stages be related to power. This is the principle that has 
been generally recognized in the approach to the post-war settlement by 
committing to the leading allied States the initiative in the drafting of 
the peace treaties. The principle has not been disputed by the Dominions; 
nor is it incompatible with their acknowledged right, held in common with 
all the smaller nations, to be consulted before the treaties take their final 
shape. It is, however, essential that the part they take in drawing the lines 
of the settlement shall have a clear relation to the weight and method of their 
contribution to its defence. The method of the contribution is dictated by 
their association with Great Britain, and its weight, if not left to improvisation 
in a moment of emergency, can only be determined by some form of im- 
perial consultation. 

Now in the co-operation of the three leading allies, whose authority is 
admittedly based upon power, Great Britain, regarded as commanding the 
resources of no more than two small islands, could scarcely maintain a place. 
Her position as an equal of her two mighty associates depends upon the 
demonstration that has already been given that, in any final conflict of 
interests and principles, the other partners in the world-wide Commonwealth, 
though free to stand aloof, do in fact range themselves at her side. It is only 
by admitting the assumption that this relationship continues that the 
Dominions can expect any account of their interests to be taken in those 
deliberations of the World Powers which precede the consultation of 
the general body of the Allies and exercise predominant influence over their 
decisions, not through any arbitrary privilege in procedure but by virtue of 
the principle that authority is proportional to the power to bear responsibility. 
That the British Foreign Secretary should in some degree be the advocate of the 
whole British Empire in the inner council is a vital interest of the Dominions. 
They will be the chief sufferers if they decline to be concerned with the 
preparation of his brief. In the present situation of Commonwealth relations 
he cannot meet his American and Russian colleagues as the exponent of a 
combined imperial policy. The position that there are five distinct foreign 
policies under the imperial crown, difficult as it is for Americans or Russians 
to understand, must be and is accepted by him. But in the common interest 
he has surely the strongest possible moral claim to be fully informed before- 
hand of the standpoint of each Dominion on every question that is likely 
to arise in the negotiations. He cannot in all cases expect to reconcile the 
views of each Dominion with those of the Government in the United King- 
dom, or even with one another. Before, however, entering upon the hard 
bargaining which has been found to be characteristic of post-war meetings 
between the Four, he has a right to know, in relation to each proposal for 
which he may contend, how many members of the British Commonwealth 
are behind him, and how much power can be committed in support of the 
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proposal if it is accepted. The dissent of any Dominion from an element of 
his policy cannot be criticized, provided that he knows of it in advance, and 
that his three associates can allow for it when entering into engagements with 
him. What may make his position almost intolerable is the uncertainty 
whether any of these engagements, which all the primary negotiators have 
thought to be backed by the united authority of the British Commonwealth, 
may not be whittled away by the disclaimer of the Dominions in the general 
conference of the Allies. 

What is happening as a result of the present haphazard relationship, or lack 
of relationship, between the representatives of Great Britain and the 
Dominions, is that the reputation of the whole Commonwealth for diplomatic 
good faith is being undermined. The fact has to be faced that the constitution 
of the Commonwealth under the Statute of Westminster has never been, and 
is not yet likely to be, understood by other Powers. The States of the Soviet 
Union which are separately represented in international affairs, and even its 
nominally independent satellites, speak and vote with perfect docility in 
support of the policy of the Kremlin. With scarcely less impressive unanimity 
the members of the Pan-American Union echo the sentiments of the White 
House. That the British Government could not, if it so desired, command 
equivalent support from the Dominions may be understood in Washington, 
but is certainly not believed in Moscow. It is seldom even understood that 
the opinions expressed by a statesman in Opposition, as by Mr. Churchill 
in his Fulton speech, are outside the responsibility and control of the Foreign 
Office. During the sessions of the Paris Conference the Soviet press was 
full of reports of what it described as the shattering criticism levelled by the 
Soviet delegates and their friends against the views maintained by other 
Powers, and especially by the British Dominions. The implication was that 
these Russian speeches were repelling a concerted attack upon Soviet 
interests. As usual, there has been complete misunderstanding of the British 
position; but also as usual, the Russian argument is honestly conceived, and 
consistent with itself. With the fundamental assumption that the relation 
of London to Canberra resembles that of Moscow to Belgrade, it appears 
to Russian eyes that there has been a deeply laid plot. As the Russians see 
it, the British Government, through Mr. Bevin, have agreed with them and 
with the United States and France upon certain broad lines of settlement. 
They have taken it for granted, and have believed themselves justified in so 
doing, that in the larger conference the Dominions will not only acquiesce 
in the agreement, but will guarantee the settlement by the support of their 
military resources. They find instead that they are assailed on all sides by 
the representatives of the various British Dominions, in an attack that may 
in reality be a fortuitous coincidence of guerrillas, but appears to them to 
* be strategically concerted by a master mind. In the effect upon the temper 
of international relations the thing that is will be vastly less important 
than the thing that appears. All British subjects, some Americans and 
some Frenchmen, know enough of the imperial constitution to be aware 
that the Russian suspicions are without foundation. That, however, is of 
little account. The suspicions may be totally unjustified, but they are 
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suspicions still. Suspicion is the beginning of fear, and fear is the nurse 
of hate. The situation that begins with distrust may pass through hostility 
to wat. 

The sovereign rights of the Dominions within the British Empire, though 
they are given legal shape by the negative clauses of the Statute of West- 
minster, derive their substance from the practical co-operation of all members 
of the Commonwealth, still led by the United Kingdom, for mutual defence. 
It is this fact of experience that enables the Dominions to assert a power of 
leadership among other small nations. They believe, no doubt, that in 
asserting that leadership in Paris and New York they have enhanced their 
international prestige. The system of un-coordinated diplomacy, which is 
the extreme assertion of the principle of the Statute of Westminster, has also 
been no doubt a convenience to statesmen who like to use Paris as a com- 
manding rostrum from which to address the electorate of New South Wales 
or Ontario. But if the long-term result is to nourish an atmosphere of 
suspicion, fear and ultimately hate, in which great nations and small may 
alike be engulfed by a third world-wide catastrophe, the independence so 
jealously asserted may not only become unprofitable but may prove of short 
duration. 


N.B.— At? the time THE ROUND TABLE goes to press, only a brief 
cabled summary has been received of the address given by Mr. R. G. Casey 


on November 20 to the Rotary Club at Melbourne. It appears, however, 
to have contained a powerful argument in general support of the position 
maintained in the foregoing article. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE UNITED 
STATES 


(From a correspondent) 


I. THE CONTINENT AND THE PEOPLE 


HE writer of these pages lived and worked most of the war in the United 

States. Hehad known that country for many years before thatand regarded 
himself as well acquainted with its people and problems. It was only in the 
course of his recent prolonged stay there that he came to recognize how 
little he knew, first of all of the great and wonderful land which the American 
nation has been fortunate enough to find at its disposal, and secondly of its 
people, their history and their politics. How many Englishmen know any- 
thing in detail about American history except perhaps a few “high lights” of 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars? Yet it is difficult without some know- 
ledge of it to understand the American character, which has been shaped by 
three things, the vast effort at conquering over three hundred years an empty 
continent, the size and quality of the immigration in the last hundred years, 
and the political and constitutional history over three centuries and more 
particularly since 1787. While on the one hand the British know little about 
American history, the Americans have been for generations fed from their 
schoolbooks with a distorted view of the British and British history. The 
consequence is that each nation is inclined to misunderstand the other, when 
it is all-important that each should understand. For the United States and 
the British Commonwealth seem to be driven inevitably together by the 
dangers of the future. Since in the main their peoples think alike and pursue 
the same ideals, that this should happen is in their deepest interests. Neverthe- 
less the two countries are vastly different in size, climate and almost every 
other respect; the two peoples are very different also. While we must leave 
to Americans the task of interpreting the British to their own people and of 
correcting existing misinterpretations, it is for Englishmen to explain to 
the British things about America and the Americans which may appear to 
them difficult to understand. 

The American people are a very great people; their country is unsurpassed 
for beauty and resources; and to an observer with a free mind the American 
political and social scene is fascinating. The object of these few pages is not 
to attempt the impossible task of a general survey of American problems, 
but to comment on certain aspects of the country which British readers may 
not fully appreciate at their true meaning, and to try to put into words 
what it is that particularly strikes an Englishman as being specifically different 
either from what he is accustomed to in his own country or from what he 
expected to find in the United States. 
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In 1820 the population of England, Scotland and Wales was just over 14 
millions (that of Ireland, it may be remarked, being then 6,800,000). In the 
same year the population of the U.S. was about 9} millions. In the interven- 
ing 126 years the U.K. population has grown, almost entirely by natural 
increase, to 48 millions; the U.S. population has grown both by natural 
increase and much more largely by immigration to 141 millions, and, unlike 
the British, who are cramped into a small space, has spread across a vast 
continent; the Irish population has fallen to 2,410,951 (1940 census). Sup- 
pose that in 1820 the 14 million people in the U.K. had discovered that just 
across the Channel lay a great and rich continent, most of it very different 
in climate and scenery from the U.K. and equal to about 21 times the size of 
Germany before the war. Suppose further that this continent was empty save 
for some hundreds of thousands of savages, and that the British had pro- 
ceeded to colonize it. Suppose that not only Englishmen, Scotchmen and 
_ Welshmen, but nearly 35 millions of other nations had also immigrated into 
this empty land, that all these races had intermingled with one another and 
that they had been subjected to a climate and conditions very unlike that of 
the British Isles. For the climate of the North American continent is very 
different from the Gulf Stream climate of western Europe, and one must 
imagine therefore the climate of this empty land to have been very different 
indeed from that of England, most of it very much colder in winter and all 
of it much hotter in summer. One must assume that these Europeans, thus 
intermixed and inhabiting a country stretching from London into Siberia in 
the East and as hot in the South as Morocco or Egypt, would have greatly 
changed in type and character from the 14 million original Englishmen, 
Scotchmen and Welshmen. Such a change had of course already begun in 
the 9$ million Americans living in the U.S. in 1820, most of them descendants 
of immigrants whose entry spread over two centuries, and who had already 
therefore developed some characteristics distinguishing them from their 
forefathers in the U.K. How different would have been the citizen of mixed 
descent belonging to the European Federation and living, say, in Italy or 
Russia from the Englishman who had stayed at home. 


CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION 

In the period from 1820 to 1943 over 38 million foreigners entered the 
U.S., of whom only 4} millions came from the U.K. Germany sent more 
than 6 millions, Italy 4} millions, Ireland 4} millions, Austria-Hungary over 
4 millions, Russia over 3} millions, Canada and Newfoundland over 3 
millions, Sweden over 1 million. The remaining 7 millions came from almost 
all the remaining countries of the world. Of the 38 million immigrants 85 
per cent came from Europe, 11 per cent from North and South America, 
3 per cent from Asia and 2 per cent from Africa and elsewhere. 

It has been estimated that in 1920 40 per cent of the population were of 
British or North Irish origin: 16 per cent of German and 11 per cent of 
Southern Irish origin. Other estimates put those of British origin at 33 
per cent, the Germans at 25 per cent and the Southern Irish at 15 per cent. 

What is indeed surprising in face of these figures is that the average modern 
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American is not more different than he is from the average modern English- 
man. But the American way of life is very compelling and, different as 
it may be from ours, the English language and English law, tradition and 
custom have formed its base, the matrix, so to speak, into which all foreign 
elements have been poured. 

While there has always politically been an Irish vote, a German vote, a 
Polish and Italian vote, there has never been an English or Scotch vote. 
English, Scotch and Northern Irish immigrants have easily coalesced with 
the original American population. There has always been a relationship 
between the old American strain and the British different from that between 
it and the inhabitants of any other country. ““The Aid for Britain movement,” 
says one well-known writer, not of Anglo-Saxon origin, “was initiated during 
the early stages of World War II primarily not because Hitler menaced the 
Western Hemisphere but simply because vast masses of the dominant old- 
time American strain reacted instantly and passionately to England’s sudden 
and extreme danger—England, the home of Magna Carta, Shakespeare and of 
Milton, Keats and Shelley, of the King James version of the Bible, their 
imperishable home.” Yet true as this may be, this influence, it should be 
noted, was not and never would have been strong enough by itself to 
bring the United States into the war, had not purely American interests 
demanded it. 

Unless the foreigner living in the United States has very favourable 
opportunities to travel widely, he is unlikely, particularly if he keeps merely 
to the eastern seaboard, to assess at its true magnitude the extraordinary 
work of absorption into the “American way of life” of tens of millions of 
aliens differing in language, custom, tradition and morals. We may the more 
easily appreciate the astonishing absorptive capacity of American civilization 
if we compare our ill-success in assimilating either the French Canadians in 
Canada or the Dutch in South Africa. It is true that the conditions in those 
two countries were less favourable, and that the Americans were fortunate, 
assuming that they valued British character, law and custom, in the existence 
of a considerable and well-settled Anglo-Saxon population before the great 
rush of foreign immigrants began. It is noteworthy that de Tocqueville, 
writing his great book 125 years ago, refers always to the 12 millions or so 
of inhabitants in the United States not as the Americans but as the “Anglo- 
Americans”. These Anglo-Americans in the main thought the same thoughts, 
hoped for the same ends, possessed the same ideals of freedom, law and 
justice as Englishmen in England. Time, environment and mixture of popula- 
tions have brought great changes, but fundamentally these hopes, thoughts, 
ideals and laws have formed and still form the basis of American civilization. 
It is this, more than anything else, which in this revolutionary age, when 
other idealisms and ways of life press more and more threateningly on the 
worker, binds together the people of the United States with those of the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the other British Dominions. It must also be 
remembered that, if we omit the more recent large immigration from south 
and south-west Europe concentrated mainly in the great cities, the great 
bulk of this mixed population was from north-west Europe, and therefore 
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in the dim distance of similar origin ; and that in addition they all went together 
through the fire of founding a new society in a new land. In the following 
sentences de Tocqueville graphically describes the process : 


“At the extreme borders of the Confederate States, upon the confines of society 
and of the wilderness, a population of bold adventurers have taken up their abode, 
who pierce the solitudes of the American woods, and seek a country there, in order 
to escape that poverty which awaited them in their native provinces. As soon as 
the pioneer arrives upon the spot which is to serve him for a retreat, he fells a few 
trees and builds a loghouse. Nothing can offer a more miserable aspect than these 
isolated dwellings. The traveller who approaches one of them toward nightfall 
sees the flicker of the hearth-flame through the chinks in the walls; and at night, if 
the wind rises, he hears the roof of boughs shake to and fro in the midst of the great 
forest trees. Who would not suppose that this poor hut is the asylum of rudeness 
and ignorance? Yet no sort of comparison can be drawn between the pioneer and 
the dwelling which shelters him, Everything about him is primitive and unformed, 
but he is himself the result of the labor and the experience of eighteen centuries. 
He wears the dress, and he speaks the language of cities; he is acquainted with the 
past, curious of the future, and ready for argument upon the present; he is, in short, 
a highly civilized being, who consents, for a time, to inhabit the backwoods, and 
who penetrates into the wilds of the New World with the Bible, an axe, and a file 
of newspapers.” 

“T have lived a great deal with the people in the United States, and I cannot 
express how much I admire their experience and their good sense. An American 
should never be allowed to speak of Europe; for he will then probably display a 
vast deal of presumption and very foolish pride. He will take up with those crude 
and vague notions which are so useful to the ignorant all over the world. But 
if you question him respecting his own country, the cloud which dimmed his 
intelligence will immediately disperse; his language will become as clear and 
as precise as his thoughts.” 


No civilized people in the whole of history has been granted the opportunity 
to fill a vast, almost empty continent and yet perhaps the most fertile and 
the richest in the world. It was the common task of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians, the Poles and the other immigrant 
races in ever pushing forward the frontiers of civilization which helped so 
greatly to create a common American type. The frontier has long since 
reached the ocean and that particular task is complete. But the full absorp- 
tion of the many still unabsorbed, particularly in the cities, may be a slower 
job and the character of the ultimate “American” is still undetermined. 


A MERcuRIAL RACE 
MEANWHILE, however, the love of their great country and the freedom 
of their new life had implanted an ardent if almost inevitably aggressive 
patriotism in American breasts. Those who have lived some time in the United 
States will understand the origins of this patriotism and of the natural habit of 
“boost”. They will understand too the nostalgia of American soldiers under 
foreign skies and subjected to a more austere manner of life. The bright sun, 
the extremes of heat and cold, the stimulating air have created a race more 
mercurial than those bred under the less brilliant skies of north-west Europe. 
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The American temperament goes up and down at the same pace as the 
American thermometers. American civilization indeed presents to the foreign 
observer a fascinating mixture of colour, ebullience, extravagance, vigour, 
waywardness, unpredictability, weakness, nervousness, idealism, imperialism, 
freedom, licence, indiscipline, spontaneity, frankness, kindness, generosity, 
narrow selfishness, brutality and mass emotion. All this arises from the com- 
parative lack of tradition, the freedom of movement, the plethora of oppor- 
tunity, the mixture of races and the effect of climate. Whether in Birmingham 
or Berlin the American soldier cannot but long for the ease of his home town, 
the long hot evenings and nights of summer, the drug-store, the car, the cool 
drinks, the ice-cream sodas, the general friendliness and freedom. 

Pressure to create a united nation has meant pressure also to conform, to 
follow without deviation the “American way of life”, to sink individuality 
in mass opinion. And this tendency is assisted by other influences towards 
uniformity of thought and emotion. How much need you bother to think 
for yourself when you can occupy every moment with your radio, the movies, 
the “comics” in the newspapers and your automobile. A visitor to Los 
Angeles may reflect that he is seeing perhaps something of what modern 
civilization in general may look forward to being fifty years onward, and not 
feel entirely reassured as to the outlook. Certainly it is a far cry from Southern 
California to-day to the Pilgrim Fathers three centuries ago. High-pressure 
salesmanship enters in modern America into most spheres of life; and to be 
persuaded or convinced that something is right is, as the common and reveal- 
ing phrase goes, “‘to be sold on it”. One is reminded of the New Yorker 
drawing of a father bringing his small son out of his first visit to church. 
**How did you like the service ?” said the father. “Well, I liked the commer- 
cial very much”, replied the boy. To him the sermon represented the parson 
doing his best to “sell the Church” to the audience. Thus the pressure to 
create an American citizen and an American way of life—when the time given 
to it was short—has had inevitably strong reactions in the direction of 
uniformity. 

It is noticeable that American opinion changes much more as a whole and 
more quickly and sways, for instance, from optimism to pessimism with greater 
rapidity than the English. Americans are always ready to listen to “some 
new thing”. All news must as far as possible take the form of “a story”; 
everything must be dramatized. The people moreover have the right to 
know everything. If a columnist (by whatever means) gets hold of and 
publishes a secret official document, not the slightest indignation is felt, 
except in the government department concerned. The Government is fair 
game. The fact that it wanted to keep the document secret is good evidence 
that it should be published. 

The American nation is far from homogeneous and it will be many 
decades before it is. It is just this fact that causes the pressure to conform to 
be made stronger in America than in England. The “down-east” American 
in Maine on the North-east Atlantic cannot but be very different from the 
dweller in Southern California’s sun or in Mississippi’s damp and tropical 
heat or in the great plains. While the immigrant may be absorbed into the 
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American way of life, climate and environment will again differentiate the 
population into varying types. What the British people should understand 
is that the final product must be very different from its own. But what they 
can hope for is that the basic ideals and hopes of Americans will remain 
identical with theirs. 


II. CONSTITUTION AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


AMERICANS revere the Founding Fathers and the Constitution they framed in 
1789. That they should revere the great men who created the Union is wholly 
right and proper. They were great men; and the United States was indeed 
fortunate in finding statesmen of wisdom and high intelligence at this critical 
moment of its fortunes. It is equally understandable and fortunate that the 
people of the United States should revere their Constitution. The binding 
force of the Constitution and of the law in general has been the strongest 
influence in uniting this far-spread and loosely knit community. Indeed, 
that the Americans should have established so strong, so free, a government 
over so vast an area and so heterogeneous a population is a unique and un- 
paralleled achievement. It is under the Constitution of 1788 that this has 
been achieved. Who can tell whether it could have been achieved under a 
widely different one like ours? Nevertheless, it is becoming more generally 
recognized that the form of government imposed on the American people by 
their Constitution has for present days and present problems serious draw- 
backs, particularly in the relations of the Union with other countries. It is 
probably little understood by Englishmen how profoundly different from 
their own is the American form of government. A volume could be written 
on the subject. But since its consequences must inevitably from time to 
time produce difficulties for other countries, it is important that Englishmen 
should recognize their cause and not attribute them to wrong-headedness and 
general “cussedness” on the part of the American people, who have merely 
inherited the Constitution from their forefathers. 

The essence of the British parliamentary system is that the Prime Minister 
is chosen by the King from among the Members of Parliament (and now 
almost certainly from Members of the House of Commons) because sitting 
in Parliament he can command a majority of votes in the House of Commons. 
The Prime Minister chooses his colleagues also from among members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, for with him they are jointly responsible to 
Parliament. They are in fact a Committee of Parliament whose members are 
also Ministers of the Crown. They are members at the same time of the 
Legislative and Executive branches of the Government. The House of 
Commons can dismiss them by a vote of censure; the Prime Minister can 
request the King to dismiss the House of Commons by dissolving Parliament. 
Thus the Legislature and the Executive are bound tightly together like 
Siamese twins. The Legislature can always threaten the Executive; and the 
Executive the Legislature. They sink or swim together. Both gain by being 
on their good behaviour. The legislators are always in a position to question 
and examine the members of the Executive Government in person; the 
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members of the Executive Government in person are able to guide, influence 
and persuade the Legislature and to expound in person also all legislation 
they put forward. The first question a visitor asks when he goes into the 
House of Commons is “Where is the Government?” and he is shown the 
Front Bench. 

In Washington all is different. No member of the Executive can be a 
member of the Legislature. The chief—indeed the only true—“Executive” 
is the President, chosen not by the Legislature but by the popular will. He 
alone of his Cabinet is responsible to the people. He has no colleagues, only 
Secretaries—Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury and so on, who are, 
so to speak, picked out of the street. He can choose anyone, so long as he is 
not a Congressman or a Senator. There is no Cabinet responsibility. A Presi- 
dent’s Chief Secretaries, particularly the Secretary of State, may, of course, be 
very powerful, if they are able men with a great reputation with Congress and 
the people. But the President alone is responsible. The President delivers 
his messages to Congress either in writing or on rare occasions by attending 
for that purpose. But until President Wilson revived the procedure of deliver- 
ing his messages to Congress in person, no President had attended Congress 
for many decades. 

Cabinet Officers can never attend either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, though they can be and often are called to give evidence 
before Committees of either House. Thus there is a complete divorce 
between Executive and Legislature. The President cannot threaten Congress 
and Congress cannot threaten the President. The President is in office for 
certain—unless he dies—for four years. Each Senator is in office for certain 
for six years and each member of the House of Representatives for two years, 
It is no good for a visitor to the House of Representatives or the Senate to 
ask “Where is the Government Bench?” because no member of the Govern- 
ment is or can be there. There is no Government Bench. It is as if the 650 
members of the House of Commons were left entirely to their own devices 
without any guidance from the Government or from those who hope to be 
the Government, that is, either from the Front Bench or the Opposition 
Bench. To an Englishman such a thought is almost appalling. No great 
measure, e.g. the Budget, or any other can be introduced by the Government 
and debated between Government and Opposition, because no member of 
the Government is in Congress. There are no such debates, as we know 
them. In fact, it may be said that the House of Representatives, which has 
430 members, is not a debating body, though many speeches on one side or 
the other are made. The smaller Senate with 96 Senators, two for each State, 
does debate, though in the absence of any Government spokesmen, except 
the “Majority Leader”, its debates are different in character from debates in 
the House of Lords. The Senate is a more powerful body than the House. 
Senators do not have to face election so often. Furthermore, the Senate’s 
assent by a two-thirds majority—very difficult in any case to get—being 
required for all foreign treaties, it has great power in the sphere of foreign 
affairs. In the domestic sphere, moreover, its assent is needed to the nomina- 
tions made by the President to nearly all important government posts. 
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Professor Brogan’s admirable analysis, in his little book Politics and Law in 
the United States, of the Senate’s treaty making and breaking power is 
worth quotation. 


“That senatorial control of treaty-making seriously hampers the conduct of 
American foreign policy cannot be doubted. Whatever may have been the case 
before 1919, no nation to-day is in the least likely to think that a treaty negotiated 
with the United States is a treaty accepted by the United States. And if it be argued 
that the Senate has seldom or never had its decisions overruled by the American 
people, it should be remembered that the American people may have no chance of 
passing judgment on most of the obstructive Senators for four years and, by that 
time, the situation may have changed so profoundly, in part as a result of the action 
of the Senate, that the policy it rejected is no longer practical politics. The American 
voters may then be pardoned for taking Bolingbroke’s advice, ‘to bear what they 
cannot alter’,... But fundamentally, the explanation if not the justification of the 
role of the Senate in foreign affairs comes back to the fact that the United States is 
seldom united enough to be willing to entrust complete control of foreign policy 
to one man, or even to a simple majority. The issues that inflame the Pacific Coast 
may leave the Atlantic Coast cold and produce nothing more impressive than 
irritated boredom in the middle West. And, until recent times, the United States 
could afford the luxury of a crippled and sectional foreign policy, as British 
dominions could afford to have no foreign policy at all. Apparently immune from 
external dangers, it was natural that the delights and utility of a coherent and 
responsible policy should not have seemed worth the possible price of internal 
disunion. Those happy days are past, but they have left a legacy of political habits 
that have survived their utility.” 


The British public too must bear what they cannot alter. The fault lies 
with the makers of the Constitution, not with living Americans. 

It is revealing that the Executive Government is usually termed the United 
States Administration. It was recently explained to the writer by some 
prominent and extremely well-informed Americans that the United States 
Administration is not the Government; that indeed the Administration and 
Congress together are not the Government. The United States Government, 
the final authority for the law and its execution, was, they averred, a mystical 


term, meaning the American people acting in a certain way as prescribed by 
the Constitution. 


RESULTS OF SEPARATION OF POWERS 

THE consequences flowing from this complete separation of the Legislative 
and Executive branches of the Government are profound and far-reaching. 
They are not perhaps always apparent to an American, who has known no 
other form of government. But they are very apparent to anyone accustomed 
to the parliamentary system. Indeed, the longer one lives in Washington the 
more endless do the consequences appear and the more difficult it seems to 
penetrate into the exact methods by which government is carried on. Fora 
foreign representative the difficulty often is to discover where exactly the 
United States Government is. In so far as he can act without congressional 
approval, it certainly can be taken to be the President. But the President 
cannot do everything. Beyond that often nothing is very clear. 
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The most serious consequence of the division of powers arises, of course— 
as it has now done—when Congress has a majority of one party and the 
President is the leader of the other party. Then for two years the American 
Government is more or less paralysed. Hardly less serious is the fact that an 
agreement or treaty signed by a foreign country with the United States 
Administration carries with it no assurance that the Senate will implement 
it. Recently Loan Agreements were signed between the United Kingdom 
Government and both the American and Canadian Governments. If the 
Canadian Parliament had rejected the agreement which its Government had 
signed that Government would have fallen, and there would have been either 
a dissolution or another Government, commanding a majority in the House 
of Commons, would have been formed either to implement or reject the agree- 
ment according to the will of the people. If the United States Congress had 
rejected the agreement, nothing would have happened. Both the President 
and Congress would have remained, until their fixed terms were completed. 
The Loan Agreement would have been stone dead. The Canadian Loan 
Agreement was signed in Ottawa some months after the United States Loan 
Agreement had been signed in Washington. In Canada the Agreement 
which had been signed on March 6 was passed on May 7 after five days 
debate by the House of Commons and two days debate by the Senate. The 
American Agreement, however, having been signed on December 7, 1945, 
came before the full Senate only on April 17, 1946, and was debated there 
for sixteen days before being passed on May 10. It came before the House 
of Representatives on July 8 and was debated for six days before being 
approved. Previous to the debate in each house, weeks had been spent in 
hearing evidence by the Senate and House Banking Committees before these 
Committees recommended the Bill by a majority of votes. The Bill was 
finally passed on July 13 and signed by the President two days later. 

Because Canada has a constitution like ours, there was always a sense of 
reliefin going to Ottawa from Washington. One knew in Ottawa exactly how 
the machinery of government worked. The political situation would no 
doubt be found to be complicated. But the machine was straightforward. 

But no foreign Government can ever be sure whether an agreement signed 
with the United States Administration which requires congressional approval 
will be implemented or whether a treaty signed with that Administration will 
receive the approval which is needed from the Senate. You are in fact negotia- 
ting not with a Government but with an Administration. Negotiation with the 
United States Government by foreign nations faces difficulties and obscurities, 
therefore, which have no counterpart in the case of any other country. 

Internally the inherent weaknesses of the American form of government 
have been less apparent. They mattered less when the functions and spheres 
of authority of the Federal Government were much narrower than they are 
now. But since, in accordance with what appears to be an inevitable tendency 
of modern civilization, the authority of the Central Government must extend 
farther and farther, these weaknesses are likely to become more and more 
apparent and, maybe, formidable in their consequences. In the November 
Elections the Republicans have obtained a majority in both Houses. For 
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two years the United States Government will consequently be faced with 
a position more or less of checkmate. Yet it is more than likely that the 
future of the world may depend on the existence during that time of a strong, 
wise and authoritative foreign policy in Washington. 

To an Englishman the merits of the parliamentary over the congressional 
and presidential system of government appear decisive. That the parliamen- 
tary system works satisfactorily over a country as widespread as Canada 
encourages him in this opinion. Nevertheless, there are very able and in- 
formed men in the United States who seriously doubt whether the parlia- 
mentary system would be at all suitable to the American genius. The writer 
particularly remembers an opinion expressed to him by a very eminent 
American judge. “I agree”, he said, “with all that you say. But I believe 
there is one decisive argument in favour of the presidential system for us. 
We are a loosely knit people, heterogeneous in origin, spread over a vast 
continent, Moreover, we are much more mercurial than you are. If we had 
your system we should, I believe, outdo the French and have a new Govern- 
ment every 6 months.” No one can be certain whether this opinion would 
prove right or wrong. What is more decisive is that there is no chance what- 
ever of any profound amendment of the American Constitution. Some 
tinkering may take place. But the presidential system is so different from the 
parliamentary that fundamental changes are needed to alter it greatly. They 
will not be made. 

A foreign representative in Washington engaged in daily negotiations with 
the United States Government on one matter or another is bound to see the 
seamy side of the American Constitution and often to be exasperated at the 
difficulties and obstacles which it puts not only in his way, but in the way of 
the representatives—nearly all of them admirable, efficient and co-operative— 
of the United States Government. But all this certainly adds to the interest 
and fascination of Washington life. Things happen there—and on frequent 
occasions—which could happen nowhere else in the world, and which greatly 
add to the gaiety of nations. If movement is life, then the American Civil 
Service has vastly more life than its staid British counterpart. Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow is its order of the day. At bottom presidential rule (as 
compared with Cabinet responsibility) is personal rule, and Washington, 
therefore, has many of the intriguing interests of an eighteenth-century 
court. This is the paradoxical result of a Constitution designed to get rid 
of George III and revered for that reason by a great people, many of 
whom persist in believing that the British are still ruled by that monarch’s 

host. 

Y So far as the United Kingdom and indeed all other foreign nations are 
concerned, the importance of the American Constitution lies mainly in its 
effects on American foreign policy and therefore in the necessity it im- 
poses of securing the Senate’s consent to every treaty. That is not the 
only difficulty, since for other reasons that policy may be wavering. The 
Americans—and who will blame them?—hate having to bother with 
foreign nations. Isolationism is deep in their bones and they may still kick 
against the pricks. 

c 
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As to the Senate, one may hope that the procedure may continue and be 
successful of associating leading Senators of both parties with the Govern- 
ment’s policy in foreign affairs, and therefore of securing as far as may be the 
support of the Senate in advance. For the rest everything will depend on the 


calibre of the men who will occupy the most powerful position in the world, 
the President’s chair. 


III. ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


THE two previous sections of this article will have indicated that in its 
relations with the United States the United Kingdom must have regard to 
those characteristics, due to its free growth in a new continent, which sharply 
differentiate it from the more ancient nations of western Europe, and also to 
the peculiarities of its Constitution and the consequences following there- 
from. Since the form of the Constitution is unlikely to be greatly altered, 
those who have to deal with the United States Government must accept the 
unpleasant fact that the Senate’s approval by a two-thirds’ majority is neces- 
sary for any treaty, and that the President and his Cabinet Officers, however 
powerful, have not that direct means of influencing the Senate which is in the 
hands of a Government of the parliamentary kind. They may well ask, 
however, that the Senate shall show wisdom proportionate to its immense 
responsibilities. They must moreover recognize that they will be dealing 
with a people who have not yet fully and finally accepted the fateful rédle 
which they are called upon to play in the world. 

But beyond all this there is something in the relationship between the 
American and British peoples which is unique. It is a relationship both closer 
and yet more difficult than that which the United States has with other nations. 
To describe it accurately is extremely hard, since it is very complex. It is 
best to begin with the difficulties. In the first place it is well known that there 
are large, and, so to speak, professionally anti-British elements in the popula- 
tion. The most hostile element of all, if one can judge from their press and 
orators, are the several million Irish who appear to continue to nourish 
against England an undying grudge. This ancient hatred can no doubt be 
kept going the more easily, because it is useful as a support for a strong 
feeling of isolationism, which can be most easily expressed by abuse of the 
British. It is at this point that the anti-British sentiments of the Irish are 
reinforced by the continuing nostalgia for isolation felt by the Germans, 
Scandinavians, Poles, Italians and indeed most other dwellers in the Middle 
and Far West. Almost any argument for isolationism can be turned against 
the British. Even now it is not too difficult to convince those who long for 
isolation that it is the British who twice have dragged the United States into 
war and who will do so again. Daily expression on these lines of a vicious 
hatred against England and all her works is poured forth by the Irish McCor- 
mick—Patterson press and notably the Chicago Tribune (as a newspaper an 
admirable production), as well as the Daily News in New York and the 
Times-Herald in Washington. This is a fact that we have to accept. It will 
take many years for this type of anti-British feeling, historical, emotional and 
regardless of facts, to be eradicated. 
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There is another and a quite different feeling about England, which is also 
widespread certainly among Anglo-Saxon Americans, and which derives 
from quite other sources. This feeling is still more difficult to define. Perhaps 
it may be best regarded as the sort of jealousy which arises between relations, 
the dislike of a younger branch of a family for the elder branch, which is 
thought to regard itself as superior just because it is the elder. This irritation 
is likely actually to be accentuated when the younger branch becomes much 
richer and more powerful, but suspects that the elder branch still gives itself 
airs, when it ought to be quite humble, with an added suspicion that the elder 
branch, while it has come down relatively in the world, may still have or think 
it has a sort of cachet that the younger has not yet acquired. There is, of 
course, no reason for Americans to feel like this. They are the strongest and 
the richest nation in the world. But that is not so important as that their 
qualities and achievements have been proved to be admirable in every sphere. 
Most Americans would deny that they had any such sentiments towards us. 
Consciously most of them have not—unconsciously it may have been im- 
planted in them in very early years. 

Partly, of course, such sentiments have arisen from the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 and, so far as the North is concerned, from the sympathy 
the British ruling classes showed for the South in the Civil War. It must be 
remembered that up till 1914 the Americans had had only one enemy— 
England. Till then indeed the United States had had almost no foreign policy 
worth speaking of except to fight against or quarrel with England on the one 
hand and to maintain the Monroe doctrine on the other, this latter being in 
fact largely maintained for her by the British Fleet. 

Here again we touch once more on the consequences of the struggle to 
create a nation. It was felt necessary to that end to “boost” the Revolution 
and blacken the British case. The feeling was somewhat like the forgetfulness 
of the British that Bliicher and the Prussians had anything to do with the 
Battle of Waterloo. From the Revolution onwards American schoolchildren 
have been taught that British Imperialism is wholly bad and that, just as the 
Americans threw off British bonds in the Revolution, so should every other 
part of the world in British occupation do so now. Efforts have often been 
made to amend American schoolbooks, so that they shall be less one-sided; 
but, so far as the writer is aware, with no great effect. It is with astonishment 
that the Englishman finds that the most arrant nonsense about British Im- 
periatism is accepted in the most unexpected quarters as a self-evident fact, 
something about which argument is unnecessary. Thus, what amounts to a 
caricature of the modern British Commonwealth of Nations is more or less 
implicitly believed in all quarters, even the highest. An American educated, 
for instance, at Groton and Harvard will be convinced, you may find with 
surprise, that England makes huge sums annually out of India. Congressmen 
will discuss the British debt on the assumption that all Canadian and Australian 
wealth is at the disposal of the British. A young American told the writer not 
long ago that he had been assured by an American airman, who had been in 
India, that in Calcutta alone there were 5,000 British millionaires. It is—it 
must be hoped—because of what he has imbibed at an early age and not because 
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of what he has learnt since that so intelligent a man as Mr. Henry Wallace 
shows such ignorance of what the British Commonwealth is. It is to be hoped 
that the admirable reply of Field-Marshal Smuts may convince him of the 
injustice of his attitude. 

Nevertheless one has to accept the fact that this caricature of the British 
Commonwealth is widely held to be the truth, just as the American press 
manages to believe both that the English (though not the Scotch or Welsh or 
Irish) are slow, unimaginative and dumb and yet so incredibly smart that they 
are always making “suckers” out of the Yankees. 

All this boils down to the fact that the Englishman in the United States is 
tempted to believe that his country is never given the benefit of the doubt, 
and is judged guilty before any enquiry is made. During the war a whole 
machinery was developed for following up lies about the British and correct- 
ing them. But proverbially to catch them up is just what cannot be done. 
No problem could indeed be more baffling than to ensure that the truth 
reaches the ears and minds of the great American public. There are no news- 
papers that have a nationwide sale. The most important of them, like the 
New York Times, circulate in any quantity only within a small radius of New 
York. There is only the President, and perhaps one or two others, whose 
voice can reach the whole nation. Except for something sensational or per- 
sonal no debates in Congress are reported. Certain radio broadcasters and 
columnists, whose writings are syndicated, have by far the widest circulation. 
But they can hardly be expected to give much attention to correcting mis- 
representations about the British. Thus much goes by default. Opinion in 
America is greatly affected by slogans, a growing and disastrous habit through- 
out the world. It is assumed moreover that there is nothing much to correct. 
British Imperialism és bad. The British are too smart. Truth will no doubt 
prevail in the end but, as Lord Keynes said, in the end we are all dead. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PRAEV-ALET 


Bur there is another side to this picture which is more important, and 
comforting. However numerous our critics, our friends are in the end more 
numerous. ‘The American public know in their bones that much injustice is 
often done to us—and indeed there are many admirable writers who con- 
stantly proclaim the truth, however little headway it may make. In the end, 
too, the vast mass of Americans know that British ways of life and thought 
are more like those of the American than are those of any other nation. They 
know too that the British can be counted on as a staunch ally in all weathers. 
It is the firm belief of the writer that the unfortunate anti-British bias of some 
sections of the population will gradually disappear and that there is every- 
thing to encourage the belief that the American and British people in the 
United Kingdom as in the Dominions will grow always closer together. 
All Englishmen who know the United States well will, I believe, have the 
same feeling, namely, that no better people exist than the Americans. But 
their ways have to be learnt and some of them are strange to us. If one says 
they are still young and have some of the faults of youth, they may regard 
that as a convincing expression of the usual British superiority. But there is 
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some truth in it. It would be easy and perhaps even defensible for the British 
people, if they did not know why such and such things are said and done, 
to resent them and themselves in turn to become anti-American. That would 
be a disastrous mistake. They must recognize why these things are said and 
done, and what are the historical reasons. 

There are not a few symptoms of an unfortunate and misconceived anti- 
American feeling of a somewhat self-righteous character in this country. It 
was for instance a most uncalled-for act of discourtesy at the recent Trade 
Union Conference for a resolution to be moved—which attracted a vote of 
over 2 millions—coupling together in condemnation Franco’s Government 
and a “reactionary” United States. Trade unionists may dislike the politics 
and outlook of many of the employing class in the United States. But they 
would make a profound mistake in letting this colour their feelings against 
the American people as a whole. Where else in the world except to the 
Dominions and the great, free and liberal Republic of the West and in a 
few western European States can we look for like-minded nations in a world 
that may otherwise be almost wholly hostile to all that we hold dear? 

These pages have been devoted to certain aspects of American life of which 
it is important the British public should be informed. If they are informed, 
they will comprehend; and, if they comprehend, they will learn to appreciate 
and rely on the huge mass of American good will towards this country and to 
pay less attention to those sentiments of a different character, the origin of 
which is to be found in both British and American history. 

Immensely difficult political, economic and financial problems, which they 
must necessarily solve in common, make it vital that both countries should 
fully understand one another. They are bound together in fate in the future 
as well as the past. But the British may not at first sight grasp what this means 
to the Americans. We are and have long been involved in all the problems 
of the world. We cannot free ourselves. We have in the past, by building up 
our Empire, committed ourselves freely in every quarter of the globe. Not 
so the Americans. It is only now, and with reluctance, often with horror, that 
they see themselves dragged in. We are, for instance, and have for centuries 
been, deeply concerned with the Middle East. The Americans have only in 
the last year accepted any responsibility in that area. Only a few years ago that 
they should do so would have been unthinkable. It is owr actions in the 
Middle East that will commit stem. Palestine and Greece, for instance, are 
our immediate responsibility. But what we do inevitably involves the United 
States. How are these joint responsibilities to be carried? Obviously they 
need a common policy. How is that to be devised? These and many others 
are the all-important problems, to solve which will need the most complete 
understanding, mutual confidence and friendship between the two countries. 





NUREMBERG IN RETROSPECT 


TOWARDS AN INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL LAW 


HE trial at Nuremberg comprised 403 sessions extending over some 10 

months; 33 witnesses were called for the prosecution and 61 for the 
defendants ; 143 written answers to interrogatories were put in; 101 witnesses 
for the defence were heard betore commissions and 1,809 affidavits were 
submitted to them. Besides, six reports summarizing many affidavits were 
made to the tribunal, and the organizations submitted a further huge quantity 
of affidavits : 38,000 signed by 155,000 for the political leaders, 136,213 for 
the S.S., and some 22,000 for the reinaining organizations. In addition some 
thousand documents were put in evidence. In all this mass of documentation 
and spate of words, to which nineteen of the defendants made their contribu- 
tion when giving evidence, the most remarkable feature of the case was the 
fact that the defendants co-operated a hundred per cent in making the trial a 
success. If, as might have been feared, the defendants, or the majority of 
them, had denied the competence of the tribunal to try them and turned their 
backs on the whole proceedings, the value of the proceedings as a landmark 
in international law might have been very much less. As it was, the readiness 
and even eagerness with which the defendants came forward to give evidence 
were among the outstanding aspects of the trial. 

It will be possible for anybody who has the patience and the industry to 
follow the trial exactly as the tribunal did. The Stationery Office is publishing 
a verbatim account, and up to the date of writing this article three volumes 
have appeared, bringing the account of the proceedings up to the middle of 
December 1945. 

In addition, the closing speeches of the prosecution have been printed in 
full by the Stationery Office. In the U.S.A. a collection of all the important 
documents available to the prosecution at the trial is being published in 
successive volumes by the U.S. Government under the direction of Mr. 
Justice Jackson, the Chief Prosecutor for the U.S.A. All the documentary 
material which the tribunal was invited to consider was read into the record 
and is therefore contained in the verbatim account. For researchers and 
students copies of all the documents will be available at The Hague at the 
Court of International Justice. 

The climax of the trial, both from a spectacular point of view and from 
the standpoint of international law, was the judgment of the court and the 
sentences on the defendants. It must be confessed that as a document which 
would serve as an inspiration for the future of international law the judgment 
of the tribunal is somewhat of a disappointment. It reflects the patience, 
dignity and fairness which characterized the court, but it lacks the broad 
statement of principle, or the sweeping exposition of the development of 
international law which could have been expected from the closely reasoned 
and finely argued speeches of the prosecution. The final judgment does, it is 
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true, lay down the principles on which the court acted, and sets out the reasons 
why the defence of superior orders, the claim that the acts alleged were made 
criminal ex post facto, and similar rebutting arguments were rejected by the 
court, but the terms in which the reasons for the judgment and sentences are 
given are such as to prove more of a guide than an inspiration to future 
generations. It is, perhaps, characteristic of this age that the influence of the 
trial will not be due to the brilliance of any particular individual or section of 
those engaged in the hearing, but will be the result of team work between the 
judges, the prosecutors, the secretariat, translators and, in very great measure, 
the defendants. 


THE CHARTER OF THE COURT 


Tue trial was the outcome of an agreement between the three Powers at the 
Moscow Conference of November 9, 1943, that Axis war criminals should be 
tried and, if found guilty, punished for their crimes. This agreement was 
embodied in a more formal document executed by the four Powers, France 
having been added in London on August 8, 1945. This document provides 
for the “Prosecution and Punishment of the major war criminals of the 
European Axis” by a charter which set up an international military tribunal 
for the “just and prompt trial” of the major war criminals. 

Under the charter the tribunal could, on the ground of their individual 
responsibility, try and pufiish persons who committed the crimes specified 
either as individuals or as members of an organization. Article 9 provided 
that the tribunal could at the trial of any individual member declare the 
organization to be criminal. Under Article 10, where such a declaration was 
made, the signatory governments were to have the right to bring individuals 
to justice before their own courts for membership in such criminal organiza- 
tions. In any such case the criminal nature of the organization must be taken 
as proved. Consequently it would be possible for the Russian Government, 
if it thought the sentence on Hess was insufficient, as the Russian judge held, 
to bring Hess to trial for membership of the S.S., which was declared a 
criminal organization and in which Hess was a general. It is also open for 
the Russians or any of the signatory governments to try as war criminals 
any of the convicted defendants who are living, or any of the three acquitted 
defendants, Schacht, von Papen and Fritsche. Article 6 of the Moscow agree- 
ment provided that nothing in the agreement should prejudice the jurisdic- 
tion or the powers of any national or occupation court for the trial of war 
criminals. If any of the defendants, whether convicted or acquitted, are 
alleged to have committed war crimes in any of the territories of the United 
Nations, then under Article 4 of the Moscow agreement they could on de- 
mand be sent to those countries for trial. While it is true it would be both 
shocking and futile to try any of the acquitted men for the crimes which the 
tribunal has found they did not commit, nothing in the principle of Anglo- 
Saxon and other laws, namely, that a man shall not be put in peril twice for 
the same offence, would prevent those men from being tried for fresh crimes. 

Article 28 gives the tribunal the right to deprive the convicted persons of 
any stolen property, while Article 27 allows the tribunal to impose any 
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punishment it chooses. In fact, the tribunal did not order the confiscation or 
forfeiture of any of the property of the condemned men or even, as in the 
case of Goring, of any stolen property. While it is possible for military 
government authorities to arrange for such forfeiture, an order to this effect 
by the tribunal would have been more appropriate and would have avoided 
legal complications. 


CouNTS OF THE INDICTMENT 


THE indictment presented to the tribunal (Command Paper 6696) had four 
counts relating to the classifications of the acts that the charter in Article 6 
stated were crimes for which there would be individual responsibility. Count 
1 covered “The common plan or conspiracy” to commit the crimes charged 
in counts 2, 3 and 4—namely, Crimes against Peace, War Crimes and Crimes 
against Humanity. The charter had provided that such a conspiracy could be 
charged, and the indictment set out the particulars both of the conspiracy and 
of the crimes which were the object of the conspiracy. The indictment itself 
is a somewhat ragged document and, like the judgment, it shows sign of 
compromise between conflicting views. In parts it loses itself in a “wilderness 
of single instances”, which Justice Jackson said was one of the dangers 
ever present at the trial. After setting out the particulars of the accusations 
the indictment has three appendices. The first contains the part played by 
each of the defendants in the crimes alleged in thé four counts. The second 
appendix gives particulars of matters showing the criminality of the organiza- 
tions. The remaining appendix contains a list of international engagements 
broken by the Nazis, being particulars of the crimes against peace. In the 
result the tribunal found that 19 out of the 22 defendants were guilty. As 
regards the organizations the tribunal evolved a detailed procedure, allowing 
members of the organization to give evidence and make representations on 
their behalf. It can be seen from the large number of affidavits submitted 
that many members took advantage of this procedure. In addition counsel 
appeared for the organizations as well as for the defendants. The tribunal 
found that the political leadership of the Nazi party, the S.S. and the Gestapo 
were criminal organizations. As the conception of criminal liability arising 
out of membership of a group was novel, the court were careful to lay down 
certain principles to avoid any injustice that might otherwise arise. The 
judgment stated that, since the declarations as regards the groups would fix 
the criminality of its members, persons who had no knowledge of the group’s 
criminal purposes or acts should not be included; further, only persons who 
joined groups voluntarily should be reckoned to be members of a criminal 
organization, provided that this exception would not apply to members who 
had been drafted, but who had been personally implicated in the commission 
of acts declared criminal under the charter. Another example of the fairness 
with which the trial was conducted was the fact that the prosecution made 
the suggestion to the tribunal, which was adopted, that the smaller fry in the 
political leadership and the clerical, stenographic and other staff of the 
Gestapo and Sicherheitsdienst should not be included in the declaration of 
criminality. Unexpectedly the General Staff and High Command of the 
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German Armed Forces and the Nazi Cabinet and, more understandably, the 
S.A. were declared not to be criminal organizations. The court characterized 
the S.A. as “unimportant Nazi hangers-on”, whose members did not generally 
participate in or even know of the criminal acts. In the case of the Reich 
Cabinet, however, the judges said that it did not act as an organization, though 
the judgment also stated that laws authorizing criminal acts were circulated, 
issued under its authority and signed by those members whose departments 
were concerned. The second reason given by the tribunal was that there 
would be no advantage in declaring the Nazi Cabinet a criminal organization, 
since there was in existence only a small group of twenty-three members, 
besides those dead or on trial at Nuremberg. This reason is unconvincing, 
since a declaration by the tribunal with its reputation and standing and 
after months of judicial investigation would have been of great value. 
Of course, a finding of criminality against the Nazi Cabinet would have 
included Schacht. 

In arriving at these conclusions the tribunal had little difficulty on the issues 
of fact in finding that crimes against peace, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity had been committed. It is, however, interesting to examine some 
of the legal considerations which the judges expressed in their judgment. 
These legal principles were laid down to meet the legal defences which had 
been set up and also, it wouid seem, to meet some of the general criticisms 
which had been applied from outside the tribunal, but which, owing to the 
terms of the charter and the impossibility under those terms of attacking the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal, were not strictly open to the defendants. 

One of the most important features of the trial was the finding of the 
tribunal that there had been a conspiracy to wage aggressive war. The charter 
in Article 6 had provided that “planning preparation, initiation or waging 
of a war of aggression or a war in violation of international treaties” was a 
crime within the jurisdiction of the tribunal. As the judgment points out, 
it was not strictly necessary in view of this for the tribunal to decide whether 
a war of aggression was a crime since the charter stated that it was, but in 
fact argument from both the prosecution and defence was heard on this point. 
The judges accepted the proposition put forward by the American prosecu- 
tion that the position in 1939 under international law was that a war of 
aggression was a crime. The Briand-Kellogg pact of 1928 had declared that 
the signatories had removed war for ever. Various declarations at the League 
of Nations and at a Pan-American Conference had stated that a war of 
aggression was criminal. For instance, in 1927 all the delegations present 
at Geneva, including the German, the Italian and the enn had adopted 
a resolution ore the words “‘a war of aggression ... is... an inter- 
national crime” 


Ex post FACTO Law? 


Amon the objections that have been raised both inside and outside the trial 
is one to the effect that, even if the tribunal were correct in stating that an 
aggression was unlawful, it was not a crime in the accepted sense of the word 
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since, at the time the acts of the Nazis were committed, there was no express 
law defining the crime, providing penalties or establishing courts to try such 
crimes. Such an objection, as was pointed out in the judgment, ignores the 
fact that, though there are no international courts to try breaches of interna- 
tional law, yet it has been the settled practice of all civilized countries to 
embody, in varying degrees, international law in their national law and to 
provide for the punishment of persons guilty of breaches of international 
law, which itself is the result of the consensus of international opinion. The 
judgment of the court gives as an example that the principles of the law of 
war have been established as the result of treaties, by the customs and practices 
of states and the precedents of military courts, but that the mode of trial and 
punishment of offenders are not specifically provided for in international 
law. The court cited The Hague Conventions which prohibit certain acts of 
warfare—e.g. the inhuman treatment of prisoners and the employment of 
poisoned weapons—but do not characterize such actions as crimes, and make 
no provision for the punishment of those violating these prohibitions; none 
the less for years past it had been the practice of nations to try individual 
violators of these rules of war before military courts. 

The above is one answer to the objection which is frequently raised, that 
making aggressive war a crime was an ex post factodecision. On the contrary, 
the decision of the tribunal has demonstrated that in 1939 waging an aggressive 
war was as much a crime as killing prisoners. The court further declared that 
the principle that no crimes should be created ex post facto was a rule founded 
on morality—because generally speaking it was unjust to punish a man for 
doing something which was not a crime when he performed the act. How- 
ever, it was not unjust to punish a man for doing what he must know was 
wrong, and here the defendants, when they invaded peaceful countries and 
broke numbers of non-aggressive pacts and treaties of friendship, knew they 
were doing wrong. To illustrate the argument of the court : a man who burns 
a baby alive when it is not a crime has not been unjustly treated if afterwards 
such action is made criminal and he is punished. He must have known he was 
doing wrong and should not feel aggrieved if his wrongdoing is subsequently 
made punishable. On the other hand, a man who does something which he 
cannot know is likely to be a breach of the law—e.g. drinking a glass of beer 
after 10 p.m.—has been unjustly treated if he finds that his acthas subsequently 
been made a crime. At the time he drank the beer the act appeared innocent. 

Very naturally the tribunal did not meet the political criticisms which have 
been made against the justice of the trial. One of these criticisms is that 
aggressive wars have been waged before, have gone unpunished, and, in 
fact, that Russia carried out a war of aggression against Finland. This 
makes it wrong for the tribunal, which had one Russian judge, and 
an alternate, to try the defendants. No such point was allowed to be put 
forward by the defendants, just as all attempts by them to embarrass the 
tribunal by discussion of the Russo-German pact of 1939 were quashed. 
Admitting, even though the charter does not define aggression, that Russia 
might be held guilty (and in fact was held guilty by the League of Nations) 
of having waged a war of aggression, the consideration is entirely irrelevant. 
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If a man is charged with murder, the fact that the judge could be charged 
with another murder committed elsewhere at another time has no bearing 
on the trial. If the argument is that the trial will not be fair, the circumstances 
of the Nuremberg trial show demonstrably that it was absolutely fair and 
just; in fact one might suppose that the danger would be that the accused 
would get off instead of being convicted if he were tried before a judge who 
was a fellow criminal. 


FAIRNESS OF THE TRIAL 


ANOTHER objection of a similar character is that the trial was one of the 
vanquished by the victors, and therefore unjust. That is a view widely held 
in Germany, and very naturally, because for most Germans it is impossible 
to imagine that if they had won the war they would have given a fair trial to 
any of their opponents. The objection to the trial of the losers by the winners 
is really that the trial will not be fair. If the German invaders had in fact 
committed crimes, they would not become innocent merely because they 
were tried by their victorious opponents. Here again the answer is that the 
record of the trial and the terms of the judgment show that the proceedings 
were throughout scrupulously fair. Criminal trials in a state are all, from one 
point of view, trials by the winning side, namely, those on the side of law 
and order, of persons on the losing side, namely, criminals. The important 
point is that they should be fair. . 

To the suggestion that neutrals should have been appointed as judges the 
answer is that neutrality in the last war was in the nature of a crime itself. 
“He that is not with us is against us”; and neutrals, by their abstention, 
understandable and even excusable in certain cases, had not showed them- 
selves to be on the side of those fighting against the evil of Nazism and 
Fascism; they had not come to the aid of the victims of aggressive war and 
were not positively on the side of law and order. As aggressive war was by 
1939 an international crime and was defined by the charter to be a crime, a 
neutral State which had not assisted in putting down this crime was at best 
guilty of a breach of duty, and therefore unfit to provide judges to try those 
accused of having committed a criminal act which these States by the fact of 
remaining neutral had not recognized to be a crime. 

Two other objections were dealt with by the tribunal. The argument that 
international law regulates the relationship of States and does not affect 
individuals was rejected. It has long been the practice in all countries to try 
individuals charged with offences against the law of nations. Nor was the 
defence admitted that the accused acted in their official positions or that they 
acted under superior orders. Articles 7 and 8 of the charter specifically 
provided that neither of these principles could be accepted, and the tribunal 
pointed out that obedience to superior orders is not a defence where the 
person is ordered to commit acts of brutality or where a moral choice is in 
fact possible. It is to be regretted that the court did not point out that the 
German Military Code provides that where a military order violates the 
criminal law the subordinate who obeys will be liable to punishment, if it 
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was within his knowledge that the order of the superior officer concerned 
an act by which it was intended to commit a civil or military crime. 

The question has been put whether it would have been better to have 
executed these defendants without trial on simple identification, as was 
proposed by the British Government. Napoleon was dealt with on this 
principle, though his punishment was not so severe, and the justice of his 
treatment has not been seriously questioned. His actions were in many 
respects very similar to those of the Nazis—wars of aggression, taking of 
hostages, organized looting, unprovoked attacks on small neutrals, treacher- 
ous elimination of his political opponents, disregard of the laws of war; the 
Allied Powers in 1815 decided to imprison him for life as a political measure, 
and it is probable that prompt measures against the Nazi leaders on the same 
basis would have had better immediate political results, especially in Germany 
itself, than the protracted trial at Nuremberg. 

On the other hand, the proceedings on a long-term view will undoubtedly 
prove an important step forward in the realization of the world as a unit, in 
which sovereign States owe duties to each other and responsibilities to their 
subjects which are the concern of other sovereign States. As Sir Hartley 
Shawcross pointed out in his closing speech, the crimes committed by the 
German State against its own subjects were rightly the concern of other 
States, and rightly the subject of enquiry by the tribunal. Even in the time 
of Grotius atrocities committed by tyrants against their own subjects would 
justify a war for the purpose of ending these cruelties. Sir Hartley also 
cited the interventions in Turkey in the nineteenth century to protect the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. Such principles laid down in the trial will 
help to provide the basis of a more effective international law. The Charter 
of the United Nations and the Covenant of the League of Nations recognized, 
in the words of the Attorney General, that there were some limits to the 
omnipotence of States. The judgment of Nuremberg has confirmed this 
doctrine, without which there can be no world peace. 
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RACE PRIVILEGE AND WORLD OPINION 
(from a Correspondent) 


URING recent months the Union of South Africa has achieved a certain 

notoriety as a country where racial discrimination flourishes. Plenty of 
mud has been flung at the country from India, from Britain, from the United 
States and from Europe; and our good faith has been called in question at 
international gatherings of the United Nations. We have been called hard 
names; and, discounting the obvious exaggerations of a few journalists and 
of other uninformed but passionate critics, it is evident that South Africa’s 
right to call herself a democratic country is seriously doubted by informed 
opinion in Britain and in the United States. 

It is equally evident that, however much we may brazen it out, we are 
feeling uncomfortably sensitive to this criticism, Remarks made overseas, 
whether they are sober and moderate statements or whether they are wild 
flights of heated imagination, have been featured in the Afrikaans and Eng- 
lish press. Press comment on such remarks has shown little tendency to 
discriminate between the moderate and the imaginative; both have been 
treated with equal solemnity in a way that suggests that South Africa has been 
flicked on the raw and is not in the frame of mind to weigh the facts calmly. 
Thus the obviously fantastic story, sent to an Indian paper, of the massing 
of troops and aeroplanes on the borders of South-West Africa is treated as 
seriously as the more informed criticism both from South Africans themselves 
and from overseas sources. There is a tendency to treat all criticism, from 
whatever source, as an attempt at interference in domestic affairs. 

The rather strong reaction of the Afrikaans and English daily press is all 
the more remarkable when we reflect that criticism of South Africa’s racial 
policies is as old as the policies themselves. More than a century ago the 
Voortrekkers complained of the “unjustifiable odium” cast upon them by 
prejudiced persons such as the missionaries. And those who have attempted 
to describe South Africa to overseas audiences are familiar with the devastat- 
ing questions and criticism that follow—questions that are frequently un- 
informed but nevertheless devastating because the correct information does 
little to lessen the genuine horror of liberal audiences. It is of little avail to 
correct the exaggerated figures of a questioner when the actual facts of such 
things as infant mortality, disease and poverty are as startling as they are. 

Why, then, have we had this sudden flare-up of criticism that has been 
sharper than usual, and why has it called forth a more than usually strong 
reaction? There are, I think, two main reasons. 

We are familiar with the outlines of colonial development and of the 
history of colonial policy. In the early stages of colonization colonial policy 
aimed to extract as much wealth as possible from the colonies. The interests 
of the mother countries were paramount and those of the inhabitants of the 
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colonies were neglected or, rather, deliberately disregarded. British, Dutch, 
French, Portuguese and Spanish colonization all tell the same tale of ruthless 
exploitation for the benefit of interests in the mother country. 

Then in the nineteenth century came the imperial stage of colonial policy, 
when the capital of mother countries burst its bounds and colonies became 
investment areas. It became profitable to open up the backward areas, to 
build railways and roads for them and to establish industries. This brought 
some of the advantages of science to backward tribes, but it did so at great 
cost in lives and in human happiness. Also it produced local and world wars 
and poisoned international relations. 

A few far-sighted people in the nineteenth century realized that the exploita- 
tion of backward areas by the metropolitan countries could not go on 
without limit. The distribution of raw materials, combined with technical 
progress, has greatly reduced the economic independence of any one part of 
the world; and statesmen, economists and industrialists began to realize that 
unrestricted competition for Empire leads to war, to greater insecurity and 
to poverty over the greater half of the globe. 

Further, the international conscience—what someone has called ‘“‘the 
organization of shame”—has grown increasingly uneasy until to-day many 
people feel morally convinced that the advanced areas have a duty towards 
the backward areas. They feel, too, that economic distress, poverty, disease, 
hunger and ignorance can no longer be localized. These two factors—the 
economic and the moral—combined to bring about a gradual change in 
informed world opinion. 


TRUSTEESHIP BEGINS AT HOME 


THE growth of these opinions has taken us from slavery, through the old 
colonial policy and the imperial stage, to the conception of Trusteeship. 
In its simplest form this meant that mother countries had responsibilities 
towards their colonies. But we have now reached the stage where responsible 
statesmen declare that the well-being of all backward areas is an international 
responsibility; that all advanced countries are collectively responsible for the 
social and economic advancement of backward countries; that these back- 
ward areas must be assisted to become self-governing. The charter of the 
United Nations talks about promoting and encouraging “respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion”. And most of the great war-time speeches and 
declarations have laid stress on this newer conception of the relationships 
between the advanced and the backward countries. The recent response of 
General Smuts to Mr. Wallace’s remarks on British imperialism show, if 
anything, that both Mr. Wallace and General Smuts are fully alive to the 
sensitiveness of international opinion on the question of imperialism. And 
South African reactions seem to show that beneath all the talk of “‘inter- 
ference” and of “domestic affairs” lies the uneasy feeling that international 
opinion may be right. 

Against this background of world opinion recent events in South Africa 
have shown up with a startling vividness that has attracted more than usual 
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attention. I have emphasized the background because, unless we understand 
that, we may well be surprised at what seems like a sudden and unprovoked 
attack on what is to us an old policy. Place these recent events—the Indian 
Act, our request for the incorporation of South-West Africa and the strike of 
African mine-workers—against this international background and we see 
why they appear so startling. 

It will be useful, before discussing these events, to outline briefly what 
South African policy is and why it is found objectionable by enlightened 
world opinion. Why, that is, have recent events been pounced upon? 

Administratively the record is not all bad, though it falls far short of what 
is expedient, let alone desirable. We can point to education and to social 
services, to model Native townships, to rising standards of living. Pitifully 
small as these seem to those who realize what they could be, they are yet not 
inconsiderable; and they bear favourable comparison with other administra- 
tions in Africa. Our Indians are better off economically than in India; our 
Africans have a higher standard of living than in most parts of Africa. But, 
having said that, we must admit that we have hardly scratched the surface 
and that poverty, ignorance and disease are rife among our African people. 
If we are trustees our wards have had a raw deal. 

While there may be a measure of truth in saying that our legislative bark is 
worse than our administrative bite, it is the bark that makes all the noise. 
Legislatively, all political parties are committed to the policy of the colour 
bar. That is, our legislation discriminates against four-fifths of the popula- 
tion on grounds of race—discriminates in industry, in social services, in 
political rights and, literally, from the cradle to the grave. 

There is, indeed, a considerable body of people in South Africa that is 
opposed to some or all of the colour-bar policy. But the two main political 
parties, one of which governs and the other hopes to govern, are committed 
to this policy. The United party is divided on the subject while the Nationalist 
party is united. And it is evident that the Nationalist party is determined to 
fight the next election on this issue. This is already having the effect of 
driving the United party into competition to show the country that “white 
civilization” is safe in their keeping—made safe by the colour bar. Mr. 
Hofmeyr leads the opponents, within the ranks of the United party, on this 
matter and has come out boldly for a more liberal policy. A considerable 
support of Left-Liberalism would follow him, but his position is difficult at 
the moment with the Nationalists in full cry against him. The Nationalists 
themselves, a possible government, are determined to “control” the Africans 
more rigidly, to apply existing pass laws and segregation laws ever more 
strictly. I need not go into further details; but it is evident that a formidable 
case can be made against us as exploiters of a politically powerless African 
population—a case either against the existing Government or against the 
official Opposition, that is, against the European population of whatever 
political persuasion. 

It is little wonder that international opinion is critical and that South 
Africa is regarded as, par excellence, a country of racial discrimination. We 
must bear in mind that we are regarded neither by the world at large nor by 
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the majority of South Africans as a country of 10 million citizens. We are 
regarded, and for the most part we regard ourselves, as 2} million Europeans 
governing 9 million non-Europeans. They are our “colonial possession” 
and we are the imperialists. And the world quite naturally asks whether we 
are accepting the implications of trusteeship, or whether we are simply an 
exploiting colonial power whose colonies are concealed because they are 
within our borders. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION 


BEARING in mind the background of world opinion and the state of public 
opinion in South Africa, let us turn to recent events and their effects. 

The Indian Act, whatever its merits or faults, discriminates against Indians 
on grounds of race and was passed at the very time when Great Britain 
was trying to grant independence to India. Trade relations with India 
have been severed and both Indian and European traders in the Union are 
already feeling the effects. The scarcity of grain bags is likely to prove 
increasingly serious since India is practically the sole producer of jute. The 
passive-resistance movement has great publicity value in focusing attention 
and it is having a noticeably deleterious effect on race relations in South 
Africa. It is a form of resistance that South Africans do not understand; 
they find themselves impotent and, therefore, enraged. 

India is to present the case of the Indians before U.N.O. on the grounds 
that our actions are “likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
between nations”. This will undoubtedly embarrass Great Britain, a point 
that seems to have escaped the Natalians who clamoured for the Indian Act. 
South African reactions on this appeal to U.N.O. are instructive. General 
Smuts, before the Belgian Parliament, was bitterly scornful of “busybodies” 
and of minorities. Mr. Hofmeyr, in a speech at Port Elizabeth, was bound to 
support his leader in saying that this was a domestic matter, but he did say, 
too, that affairs in one country were no longer the concern of that country 
only. Most newspapers have taken the “domestic” line strongly. But one 
or two have pointed out, as did Mr. Hofmeyr during the last session, that, 
in the first place, Indians in South Africa are denied full citizen rights and 
that, therefore, they have, in effect, no government in the Union to which 
they can appeal as citizens. In the second place, during the war years many 
people (South Africans among them) came to realize that it was a bad policy 
that said it did not matter to the rest of the world what happened in Hitler’s 
Germany or in Franco’s Spain. South Africans should, therefore, not object 
to investigations by a world tribunal. 

The strike of African mine-workers was, on all grounds, the biggest in our 
history. It had to be suppressed by the armed police force and it has thrown 
into sharp relief, on a background of world opinion, the low wages of African 
miners and (even more vital) their lack of the elementary freedom to organize 
a trade union and to use the power of collective bargaining. To people in 
Great Britain this absence of freedom must have been most striking; and the 
use of the armed power of the State to compel Africans to return to work in 
the mines reads like early-nineteenth-century history in Britain. 
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The case was not improved by the Government’s subsequent attempt to 
indict Communists and “agitators” for having promoted the strike. The 
charge of incitement to strike failed—though that of abetting succeeded— 
and reaction both here and in Britain was sharp against this method of dis- 
tracting public attention from the real causes of unrest. 

On top of these two events comes the application by South Africa to in- 
corporate South-West Africa and thus to remove it from the jurisdiction of 
the Trusteeship Council. As Mr. Hofmeyr has pointed out, General Smuts 
will have a hard case to plead. Unless we are prepared to flout U.N.O. and 
international opinion by an outright annexation, we shall have to compromise 
by agreeing to hold ourselves responsible to the Trusteeship Council, a 
course that will be most unpopular in South Africa. 

South Africa has, at various times, attempted to gain possession of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland, the three High Commission Terri- 
tories. We shall no doubt try again, but it is almost inconceivable that any 
British Government would agree to this in present circumstances. With our 
expressed Native policy and with public opinion in Britain leading world 
opinion on the question of colonial policy, the outcry in Britain against hand- 
ing the territories to the Union would be more than any Government could 


stand. And there would be considerable opposition from Liberals in South 
Africa. 


THE UNION AND ITs AFRICAN NEIGHBOURS 
Ir is difficult to say how serious the talk of Pan-Africa and of federation with 


our northern neighbours is. But, here again, one of the results of our Native 
policy is that Britain is unlikely to agree to the import of that policy into 
territories controlled by her. And federation. with the Union must mean 
that, because most South Africans regard federation as the most fruitful way 
to achieve “a common Native policy”. 

Neglecting the devastating effects of South African Native policy on the 
internal economy of the Union, by far the most important result is the moral 
disapproval that it excites in the rest of the world among people whose moral 
approval is worth having. It may be true that hard words break no bones; 
but in a world moving, however uncertainly, towards the application of 
moral principles to human affairs, it is no light thing for South Africa to 
stand outside of that movement. We shall become outcasts from the main 
stream of western European civilization. And the position of outcast, as our 
non-Europeans know very well, is one that engenders complexes that will 
prevent us from maintaining that civilization. Our policy will, in fact, defeat 
its own expressed end—that of the maintenance of so-called “white stan- 
dards”. 

And there is another point. While the European population may brave the 
disapproval of world opinion, we cannot expect that our non-European 
population will remain unaffected by world trends, and particularly by liberal 
trends. Recent events amply prove how idle it would be to expect this. The 
position, racially, in South Africa is growing more tense every day, and we 


are trying to meet this situation with outworn policies. Unless we change our 
D 
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outlook we may expect bigger and bloodier strikes and more suppression. 
And each wave of unrest will worsen our international relations because each 
wave must, as things are, require the use of increasing force to maintain order. 
South Africans who value international goodwill should strain every nerve 
to abolish discriminatory legislation, to prevent reactionary measures from 
reaching the statute book and to prevent the abuse of executive power. 
Press articles have deplored our lack of effective “publicity” in Britain and 
Europe, and Durban has sent a man to America to put the European case and 
to advise General Smuts. By all means let the case be put fairly; by all means 
let the world understand South Africa’s peculiar difficulties—which no one 
seriously denies. But the most effective counter-propaganda we can oppose 
to the present spate of criticism is to persuade European public opinion in 
the Union to adopt a more liberal policy. Mr. Hofmeyr recognizes this 
clearly when he says we must re-examine our prejudices. It will be an uphill 
fight, not made easier by uninformed criticism; but the rewards will be great. 
South Africa has a unique opportunity of contributing to world order by 
demonstrating practically how different races can live peacefully in the same 
country without resorting to force and to racial laws. But the opportunity is 
slipping by. We are losing not only world goodwill; we are forfeiting African 
goodwill at an alarming rate. And without that we shall labour in vain. 


South Africa, 
October 1946. 
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PLIGHT OF GERMANY UNDER CONTROL 


URING the last few months public opinion in this country has become 

increasingly disturbed about conditions inGermany. This is understand- 
able in view of the importance for future peace of a satisfactory German 
settlement. At the same time the bickerings in Paris over the peace treaty 
with Italy and the satellite Powers did not appear to hold out much hope 
for four-Power agreement over Germany. Apart from certain outstanding 
political issues such as the future of Trieste, it is over the economic clauses of 
these peace treaties that the major differences between Russia and the Western 
Powers have been revealed. In Germany also it is principally in the economic 
field that the quadripartite machinery has failed to achieve unanimity. 

What is the reason for this and where does the fault lie? To answer these 
questions it is first necessary to go back to the economic clauses of the Pots- 
dam Agreement. These provided that Germany should be treated as a single 
economic whole, that there should be equitable distribution of indigenous 
resources throughout the country, and that the proceeds of exports other 
than plant and equipment removed as reparations should be used in the first 
place to pay for approved imports. It follows from this, though it was not 
specifically stated in Potsdam, that the four occupying Powers should jointly 
bear the liability involved in financing any excess of imports over exports 
until the balance of payments can be achieved. 

Russia has refused so far to implement these Potsdam principles, with the 
result that the British Zone with its greater density of population, its much 
heavier incidence of bomb damage, and its poorer agricultural resources is 
left with an abnormally large adverse trade balance which has to be financed 
by the British tax-payer. The American Zone is in only a slightly less un- 
favourable position. This must not be interpreted as meaning that if Russia 
were to accept economic unity our financial difficulties in Germany would 
be at an end. The effects on Germany of war damage and the loss of territory 
in the east have been so far-reaching that even with no Level of Industry 
Plan it would take some considerable time before she became self-supporting 
ona reasonable standard of living. But if the Russians were to make available 
to western Germany the grain and other foodstuffs which on present ration 
levels are surplus to the needs of her own zorie; if they would cease to take 
reparation deliveries from current production but would hand them over for 
sale as commercial exports; and if they would accept a share of the deficit 
financing of the country as a whole, our burden and that of the Americans 
would be greatly reduced. 

The reason for Russia’s attitude is not difficult to find. The damage in- 
flicted by the Germans on western Russia during the military operations and 
in the course of occupation was on a large scale, and its rehabilitation calls 
for a tremendous productive effort. Much of this must be in the nature of 
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capital goods, the production of which the Russians were clearly intending 
to supplement by transferring plant and equipment from Germany to Russia. 
This, however, is an extremely wasteful and slow process, since so much of 
the value of industrial plant is represented by immovable assets such as 
foundations, drainage, power transmission lines, &c., and the time taken to 
re-erect plant in Russia and get it into actual operation there is obviously 
much greater than was assumed. The result is that Russia’s own industrial 
capacity has had to be used mainly to produce capital goods and there is little 
slack over to produce the consumer goods that are so much in-demand. The 
obvious cure for the situation is to leave in eastern Germany the plant ear- 
marked for removal and to use it there to produce consumer goods for 
Russia. Economic unity under these conditions would be most unattractive 
to the Russians and is likely to remain so for as long as the world scarcity of 
consumer goods continues ; and Russia can have no certain alternative sources 
of supply to the German factories which are under her control. There is one 
further point which makes the solution of this problem more difficult. The 
declaration of Germany’s surrender was signed by the four Powers in the 
interests of the other countries at war with Germany. The western Powers 
recognize that this places them in the position of trustees of the smaller 
Allies. The Russians, on the other hand, do not appear to accept this 
suggestion, and would seem to regard the interests of the occupying Powers 
themselves as paramount. 

With this introduction it is worth while to examine the economic develop- 
ments which have taken place in Germany since the end of last year. These 
can be divided into two distinct parts: policy decisions taken by the Control 
Council or Governments of the four occupying Powers in regard to Germany 
as a whole, and the economic recovery in the British Zone of occupation. 


LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 

In the former field the first significant event during the last twelve months 
was the signature by the Control Council last March of the Level of Industry 
Plan. In preparing the plan experts of the four Powers had taken into 
consideration the need to reduce or eliminate altogether certain industries on 
security grounds, and the need to leave Germany with a sufficient margin of 
exports to pay for the imports necessary to provide her with a standard of 
living equivalent to the European average, excluding the U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R. There can be no denying that the plan was not ideal and that 
in the give and take of quadripartite negotiations restrictions on industrial 
capacity were carried to a point where, although a theoretical balance of 
payments could be achieved, Germany had no chance of achieving anything 
approaching full employment. In accepting the plan the British representa- 
tive on the Control Council made certain reservations. These were that 
Germany should be treated as a single economic whole, that the population 
of the country would be 66} million people, and that exports from Germany 
would be acceptable in the international markets. If any of these conditions 
were not fulfilled or in the event of a substantial change in Germany’s 
western frontiers the plan would have to be reconsidered. 
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One point in the plan deserves special mention, namely, the level of steel 
capacity. This was fixed at 74 million tons, and the level of the steel-consum- 
ing industries was similarly scaled down, machine-tool capacity, for example, 
being fixed at 11-4 per cent of the 1938 figure. The British representatives 
on the Committee of Experts which drew up the plan consistently advocated 
a higher figure for steel and allied industries and did not attempt to conceal 
their misgivings about the inadequacy of the capacity figures which were 
finally agreed. The Potsdam Agreement was not concerned with fixing the 
level of German industry for all time, but only with establishing how much 
of the existing plant and capacity was surplus to Germany’s peace-time needs 
as defined in the agreement. Except for the major war-potential industries, 
therefore, the Level of Industry Plan did not set a limit on capacity. But the 
restrictions on steel and engineering were so drastic that Germany will not 
be able to set aside out of her current requirements sufficient new capital 
plant to increase the capacity of the peaceful industries which must be 
expanded if she is to be allowed to improve her standard of living. 

Immediately the plan was accepted negotiations started between the four 
Powers for the purpose of identifying plants in each of the industries covered 
by the plan which would be available for reparations. Some headway was 
made, and certain plants were declared surplus and allocated by the Co- 
ordinating Committee beween Russia and Poland on the one hand and the 
remaining reparation claimant countries on the other. But it was impossible 
to get very far until a decision had been reached on whether there was in 
fact to be economic unity in Germany, and German administrations established 
with executive powers, subject, of course,to Allied control over their activities. 
Amongst the pre-requisites for economic unity are the establishment of a 
single import and export programme for the whole of Germany and the free 
movement of persons and goods between the four zones. It very soon 
became clear that these principles were not acceptable to all four Powers. 
The French continued to oppose the establishment of central German 
administrations, pending a decision on the future of the Ruhr. 

As a result of this combination of circumstances the American element of 
the Control Commission announced in June that since the provisions of 
Potsdam were not being carried out it would not declare surplus and dis- 
mantle any further plant in its own zone. This was the position when the 
Foreign Ministers met in Paris last July. 

At this July meeting three important statements were made. First, Mr. 
Molotov made it clear that, subject to adequate quadripartite control of 
industry and in particular of Ruhr industry, the Russians were prepared to 
agree to some upward revision of the Level of Industry Plan. Secondly, 
Mr. Bevin stated that unless Germany was treated as a single unit with equit- 
able distribution of indigenous resources throughout the country, and unless 
the Russians desisted from taking reparations from current production out 
of their zone as long as a deficit existed in the balance of payments of any 
one zone, he would operate the British Zone as a closed economy with a 
view to eliminating as soon as possible the burden falling on the British 
taxpayer. He offered at the same time to co-operate with any other zone 
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prepared to co-operate with the British Zone. The third statement was one 
by Mr. Byrnes, in which he also pressed the Russians to accept the full 
provisions of Potsdam and offered to run the American Zone in conjunction 
with any other zone or zones which were prepared to accept these provisions. 
He explained that this would entail setting up a joint German administration 
for the combined area, in which common ration scales would be established 
and all indigenous resources shared. In August Mr. Byrnes’s proposal was 
formally submitted to the Control Council, where it was accepted by the 
British representative and rejected by the Russian and French representatives. 

The next development was Mr. Byrnes’s speech at Stuttgart in September. 
In this he outlined U.S. long-term policy as the establishment of a unitary 
Germany, decentralized on federal lines. Subject to adequate safeguards, 
Germany’s industrial capacity would need to be higher than that laid down 
in the Level of Industry Plan if economic unity was not achieved. The Ruhr 
would be made part of Germany ; the Saar would be separated from Germany 
and incorporated in the French currency and commerce system. 

Finally, in the Foreign Affairs debate at the end of October Mr. Bevin gave 
an outline of British policy. This was very similar to Mr. Byrnes’s statement, 
though Mr. Bevin explained in greater detail his views on the future constitu- 
tion of Germany. He referred to the importance of an upward revision of 
the Level of Industry Plan, and again emphasized the remarks he had made in 
Paris in July about treating Germany as a single economic whole. He was 
not prepared, he said, to see those parts of the Potsdam principles which 
suited the Russians put into operation and those which did not rejected. 


Economic DECLINE IN THE British ZONE 

So much for the developments in the field of major policy. What has been 
happening in the British Zone during this last twelve months? At the end 
of last year conditions looked decidedly grim. Coal production, though 
gradually increasing, was substantially below the pre-war level. The transport 
position was precarious, and because of the lack of coal it was proving 
increasingly difficult to provide the necessary materials to repair locomotives 
and rolling-stock going out of service. The food position was difficult; and 
with the clouds of a world food scarcity gathering on the horizon it was 
clearly going to be difficult to maintain rations even at the 1,550-calorie level 
then in force. In short, the battle of the winter of 1945-6 was undoubtedly 
going to be difficult and it was questionable whether it could be won. In 
spite of these difficulties the battle was won, or, rather, it was not lost. There 
was no major economic breakdown, the transportation position improved, 
and although rations were cut at the beginning of March there was no wide- 
spread starvation and, by and large, the reduced ration scale was honoured. 

Unfortunately, however, no improvement in conditions took place during 
the spring and summer; indeed, the position deteriorated. Coal production, 
with the decline in rations, fell from 180,000 tons a day in February to about 
150,000 tons a day in April; and, although it has since recovered to slightly 
more than the February level, the coal available for domestic consumption 
in Germany has only been maintained by steady withdrawals from pithead 
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stocks, which by now are virtually exhausted. Exports from the British Zone 
were maintained at approximately 850,000 tons per month until the end of 
September; but for the last two months they have been reduced to 700,000 
tons per month. Even this reduction, however, has not meant more coal 
retained in Germany. On the contrary, the November allocation was the 
lowest for some time, owing to the exhaustion of stocks. Urgent steps are 
now being taken to increase production, and more consumer goods and more 
building materials for the Ruhr are being made available. This has only been 
achieved by cutting coal allocations to other essential industries; and steel 
production for the fourth quarter of 1946 will be about 30 per cent lower 
than in the third quarter. Food rations, however, were increased in August 
by 350 calories per day, and in October to 1,550 calories per day. Rations to 
underground miners have similarly improved, and for the October rationing 
period have been equivalent to 4,000 calories per day. If these rations can be 
maintained and the drive to improve the status of the miner and his general 
living conditions is successful, some increase in coal output can be expected. 

It would, however, be unwise to expect any rapid improvement in Ger- 
many’s economic situation. At the time of surrender she had considerable 
stocks of raw materials on hand and production during the last twelve months 
has only been maintained by drawing on these stocks. Most of them are now 
exhausted, and import demands will have to include not only essential food 
imports but considerable quantities of basic raw materials which are required 
to replenish pipe-lines and enable the manufacture of goods to be resumed as 
soon as the necessary fuel and power is available to reactivate the factories. 
Another handicap to recovery is the growing disequilibrium between prices 
and wages. An increasing number of workers are finding themselves without 
sufficient resources to purchase the bare necessities of life ; and most producers 
are being forced to operate at a substantial loss. This position cannot be 
remedied without the introduction of widespread financial reform in Ger- 
many, except by running a grave risk of runaway inflation. But unless 
workers are to be given the incentive to work and conditions to be created 
whereby the limited quantity of goods that are available find their way by 
official means into the hands of consumers, there is a serious danger that the 
economic machine in Germany will seize up and virtually cease to operate. 


CAUSES OF DEPRESSION 


Wuar are the reasons for this unsatisfactory state of affairs? Reports in the 
press attribute it to a variety of causes: failure to hand over executive 
responsibility to the Germans; inefficiency of the British administration; our 
mistaken policy in allowing so much Ruhr coal production to be exported; 
the effects of the Level of Industry Plan. There may be some truth in all 
these criticisms, but they do not strike at the root of the problem. The end 
of the war brought with it economic problems of considerable magnitude to 
almost all European countries. The solution of these problems was rendered 
more difficult by world scarcities—of food and coal in particular. Until these 
scarcities disappear the economy of the countries that directly participated 
in the war will continue to be depressed. Under these circumstances it is not 
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surprising that Germany has proved no exception to the general rule. Her 
economy was more disrupted than that of any other country; her cities were 
more heavily bombed; she has lost a rich territory in the east and been com- 
pelled to accept the inhabitants of that territory and Germans from central 
and south-eastern Europe into her overcrowded cities. On the perfectly 
reasonable principle that the victors must enjoy better treatment than the 
vanquished, her standard of living is depressed well below that of other 
countries both as regards food, housing and consumer goods generally. Is it 
surprising therefore that her recovery has been slow, and is it really logical to 
expect that, until her population is given an incentive to work, the speed of 
her recovery should exceed the speed of recovery in neighbouring countries ? 


RECORD OF THE ADMINISTRATORS 

As for the British administration in Germany, it is probably true that the 
numbers are too many and that too little executive authority has been so far 
delegated to the Germans. It is sometimes forgotten, however, that the size 
of the staff is no larger than that of the Board of Trade; whereas the Control 
Commission has been expected so far to fulfil with that staff all the functions 
of government for an area nearly as large as Great Britain and with half its 
population. This is a formidable task, calling for the highest administrative 
skill at a time when that skill is so badly needed in this country for our 
reconstruction programme and for carrying out all the new policies which 
we are forced to devise by virtue of our present financial stringency. Charges 
of corruption, drunkenness and sexual immorality have also been levelled 
against members of the Commission. Some of these are undoubtedly 
justified; but it would be surprising indeed if, in a staff of 26,000 people, in a 
foreign country and with no home life, a team of this size could escape 
altogether the censure of those who are only too eager to unearth a sensa- 
tional story. What seems to be overlooked is the hard work and devotion to 
duty of the vast majority. 

It is probably true that the British element of the Control Commission have 
been too slow in handing over executive responsibility to the Germans, and 
that this applies primarily to the various economic divisions. It must, how- 
ever, be recognized that, with the complete breakdown of the German 
administration which took place at the time of surrender, it was bound to 
be a slow process to recreate the German administrative machine, and that 
this was rendered more difficult by quadripartite policy in regard to denazifica- 
tion. At atime when the British taxpayer is called upon to bear the immense 
burden of imports into Germany it is only natural that there should be 
reluctance to reduce staffs. ‘This applies particularly to those spheres, such as 
food and agriculture, where inefficient German administration would prob- 
ably fail to collect so much of the indigenous food resources as a British 
organization, with the result that larger food imports would be needed. The 
general programme of handing over powers to the Germans has, however, to 
a large extent been solved by the decision to merge the British and American 
Zones economically and the establishment of German executive bodies in 
all the principal economic fields. 
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Account must also be taken of certain fundamental problems which render 
it difficult to devise an efficient administrative system in Germany. Whereas 
at Kreis and Land level German administrative organizations existed in the 
past, and have now been recreated, and whereas there is no difficulty in 
devising suitable British supervisory or administrative staff, there is normally 
no higher administrative unit than the Land short of a central government. 
The Zone itself has no administration or political significance; it was devised 
primarily for the purpose of determining where the occupying forces should 
be stationed. It is, of course, perfectly possible to create German zonal 
administrations; but, unlike the Kreis and Lander, these cannot be elected 
bodies unless a decision is taken to set up the Zone as a separate State. British 
policy has always been in favour of a unitary Germany; and the Commission 
has therefore been unwilling to take any fundamental step, such as the 
establishment of a temporary zonal Government, which might defer the 
attainment of unity. It is for this reason that the British headquarters is 
situated in Berlin, where the quadripartite machinery of government resides. 
This quadripartite machinery is vast, with its Control Council, Co-ordinating 
Committee, Directorates and Sub-Committees; and since negotiations have 
to be conducted in three languages headway is inevitably slow. Each problem 
goes into the machine at the lowest level and works its way gradually to the 
top. With the fundamental differences in outlook between Russia and the 
western Powers agreement is difficult and at times impossible to reach. Yet 
while the problem is being considered on a quadripartite basis it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Zone Commander to take unilateral action in any 
zone, even if such action is urgent and failure to take it might have grave 
consequences. If each Zone Commander were to apply his own particular 
solution to each problem which arose, without first attempting to reach a 
solution which could be applied throughout the country, such differences 
would appear in the policies and administrations adopted in each zone that it 
would be wellnigh impossible to weld the four zones at a later stage into a 
single homogeneous state. 

The solution of the German problem must therefore be slow and difficult. 
How slow and difficult will depend to a large extent on the outcome of the 
next meeting on Germany of the Council of Foreign Ministers, This meeting 
will disclose whether the Russians are prepared to honour the Potsdam 
agreement in full, or whether the western Powers are prepared to recognize 
the Russian need for consumer goods and accept certain limited reparation 
deliveries from current production for the sake of maintaining a single 
Germany. If neither side is prepared to make concessions there would appear 
to be no alternative but to continue to operate Germany in two separate 
halves, either in their present rather incoherent form or with the position 
more clearly defined by the erection of a customs barrier between east and 
west, 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


T the referendum of October 13 the French people accepted the Constitu- 
tion prepared for it by the Constituent Assembly and passed by that 
body by 440 votes to 106. This considerable majority was composed of the 
coalition of the three main parties in the Assembly, which together form the 
Government: M.R.P., Communists and Socialists. The vote in the country 
by no means endorsed this large majority. The results were: 9,263,416 ayes, 
8,143,981 noes, and 8,796,072 abstentions. The misgivings which these 
figures betray were translated into action, and to some extent aroused, largely 
as the effect of a campaign against the text of the Constitution, undertaken 
almost single-handed by General de Gaulle. Many of those who voted for 
the Constitution, or advised their listeners, readers or supporters to vote for 
it, did so not because they approved the Constitution, but because they feared 
the effects of a prolongation of the provisional régime. ‘The new Constitution 
was promulgated on Monday, October 28, and will come, piecemeal, into 
force from the date of the elections of the first National Assembly on Novem- 
ber 10, though the date officially fixed is December 24. The essential 
machinery of the Constitution should be functioning by about January 15. 
Unlike the Constitution of 1875, which lasted until 1940, the Constitution 
of 1946 is detailed and elaborate. The text fills eight pages of the Journal 
Officiel. It is composed of 1035 articles, preceded by a preamble of some 600 
words. Before its merits and its prospects can be discussed it needs to be 
described at some length. Only so can its working be properly understood. 
The preamble sets out the principles which are intended to guide the French 
community and the French State. It reaffirms the fidelity of the Republic to 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789, which it completes and brings 
up to date, by proclaiming “‘as particularly necessary in our age the political, 
economic, and social principles” which it then enumerates. The more im- 
portant of these are : men and women are to have equal rights by law; everyone 
has the duty to work and the right to be employed; none may be made to 
suffer, in his work or his employment, because of his origins, his opinions, 
or his beliefs; every man may defend his rights and interests through the 
action of a trade union, and may join the union of his choice; the right to 
strike may be exercised, subject to the laws which regulate strikes; through 
their representatives, workers may take part in the collective fixing of their 
conditions of work and in the management of the enterprises for which they 
work; any enterprise which provides a public service on the national scale or 
acquires a de facto monopoly becomes the property of the community; the 
nation guarantees to all the rights of rest, medical treatment and means of 
subsistence when unable, by reason of age, sickness or economic conditions, 
to support themselves ; the State has the duty to organize free and undenomina- 
tional (/aique) education for all grades ; on condition of reciprocity, France will 
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consent to the limitations of sovereignty necessary for the organization and 
the defence of peace. 

Then follow three paragraphs on the French Union which should be given 
in full. They are: “France forms with the nations overseas a Union founded 
on equality of rights and duties, without distinction of race or religion. The 
French Union is composed of nations and peoples which pool or co-ordinate 
their resources and their efforts to develop their respective civilizations, to 
better their welfare, and to ensure their security. Faithful to her traditional 
mission, France intends to lead the peoples, for which she has made herself 

‘responsible, towards the freedom of being able to administer themselves and 
democratically manage their own affairs ; setting aside any system of coloniza- 
tion based on arbitrary rule, France guarantees to all admission on terms of 
equality to public offices and the individual or collective exercise of the rights 
and liberties proclaimed or confirmed earlier [in this preamble].” 


THE LEGISLATURE 


Tue Constitution is not complete, in the sense that much of the machinery 
necessary for its application has not been described in the text. There is no 
mention of the method of election, the term and the conditions of eligibility 
of the two chambers of the Parliament, the Economic Council and the 
Assembly of the French Union, or of the composition and procedure of 
the High Court of Justice. The Constitution expressly provides that these 
matters shall be settled by “organic” or ordinary laws. These are more easily 
modified than the Constitution proper, and are regarded as less solemn and 
less binding on the parties who accept them. By relegating the compromises 
reached on such issues to the status of organic laws, the parties have left 
themselves greater freedom to press for alterations as soon as circumstances, 
and majorities, allow. Toa large extent, however, these organic laws, or at least 
the first two, will determine how the Constitution will work out in practice. 

France, states the first article of section 1, is “‘an indivisible, undenomina- 
tional (/aique), democratic, and social Republic”. Sovereignty rests with the 
people. In constitutional matters. the people exercises its sovereignty “by 
the vote of its representatives and by the referendum; in all other matters, the 
people exercises its sovereignty through its deputies in the National | Assembly, 
elected by universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage”. 

Parliament is composed of the National Assembly and of the Council of 
the Republic. Both chambers are elected on a territorial basis, the National 
Assembly by direct suffrage, the Council of the Republic by the local assem- 
blies of the departments and communes, and, if such is the law, by the 
National Assembly, which may elect by proportional representation not more 
than one-sixth of the Council. It is renewable by halves, and its membership 
must be between 250 and 320. 

Laws are voted by the National Assembly alone, which may not delegate 
this power. In this provision lies what is probably the most important 
difference on paper between the present Constitution and that of 1875. The 
Council of the Republic must give its opinion on a Bill within two months 
after the Bill has been passed on to it by the Assembly. If the Council accepts 
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the Bill it may become law at once. If the Council fails to vote on it, it | 
becomes law automatically after the two months have elapsed. If the Council | 
proposes amendments the Assembly votes again on the Bill. Should the 
amendments be rejected in part or in whole by the Assembly the Bill becomes 
law only if passed by an absolute majority of the Assembly. 

The Assembly may not be adjourned for more than four months each 
year. The President and officers of the Assembly supervise the action of | 
the Government during a recess and may, of their own right, summon the 
Assembly; they must do so at the request of one-third of its members. 
Bills may be proposed by the Prime Minister and the members of both 
Houses, but they must be tabled with the Assembly. Deputies (i.e. members 
of the Assembly) may propose fresh expenditure, except when the budget is 
under discussion. 


PRESIDENT AND MINISTERS 


THE President of the Republic is elected for seven years by both houses sitting 
together. It is significant of the spirit of this Constitution that at joint sittings 
the chairman is the President of the Assembly. The Constitution does not 
specify whether the President of the Republic is elected by open ballot, as the 
Communists would wish, or by secret ballot. This will be fixed by a later 
law, but it has been agreed that the first election shall be by secret ballot. 
The President of the Republic presides over the Council of Ministers. He is 
kept informed of international negotiations and performs the other functions 
usually attributed to a head of the State in a parliamentary régime. He may 
refer a Bill passed by Parliament back to it, and Parliament may not refuse this 
second deliberation. He may also communicate with Parliament by messages 
addressed to the Assembly. Every constitutional act of the President must, 
however, be countersigned by the Prime Minister and one other minister. 
At the beginning of each legislature, or when a Government has resigned, 
the President of the Republic, after consultation with the members of the new 
Assembly, designates a Prime Minister. The Ministry may not be appointed 
by the President of the Republic until the Prime Minister designate has had 
his programme and his choice of colleagues approved by an absolute majority 
of the Assembly. Ministers are “collectively responsible before the National 
Assembly for the general policy of the Cabinet and individually for their per- 
sonal acts. They are not responsible before the Council of the Republic.” 
The High Court is elected by the Assembly at the beginning of each legislature. 
The question of confidence may be put only after the proposal to do so has 
been approved by the Council of Ministers. If the question of confidence is 
rejected or the motion of censure passed, the Government must resign; but 
in either case the vote requires an absolute majority of the Assembly. It is the 
unexpressed intention of the Constitution that an adverse vote on legislative 
proposals, even if passed by more than an absolute majority, should not entail 
the resignation of the Government. 
If two ministries resign within a period of eighteen months under the 
conditions just described, the Council of Ministers, after hearing the opinion 
of the President of the Assembly, may decide ona dissolution of the Assembly. 
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This must then be pronounced by the President of the Republic. There are 
two express qualifications: these provisions do not apply during the first 
eighteen months of any legislature; and if a Government falls within a fort- 
night of the appointment of a Prime Minister, that resignation does not 
count for the purposes of a dissolution. 

In the event of a dissolution, the Prime Minister and the Minister of the 
Interior (because he controls the police) must retire. The President of 
the Assembly becomes Prime Minister. He chooses a new Minister of the 
Interior, and, with the remaining Ministers of the defeated government, 
manages current affairs until the election of a new Assembly and the appoint- 
ment of a new Prime Minister. This period may last nearly two months, even 
assuming that there is no delay or difficulty in choosing a new Prime Minister. 
These provisions are among those most criticized in the Constitution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


THE procedure for amending the Constitution requires several operations. 
First, a resolution, stating the nature of the amendment proposed, must be 
passed by an absolute majority of the Assembly. Not less than three months 
later a second vote must be held on the same resolution; this must again be 
passed by an absolute majority, unless, in the meantime, the Council of the 
Republic has itself passed the same resolution by an absolute majority. 

This done, a text is drafted, in due legal form, embodying the proposals 
set out in the resolution. It is then debated and voted upon like an ordinary 
law. If passed, it must be submitted to a national referendum unless (a) 
the amendment is passed by a majority of 3/5 (or 9/15) in each chamber, or 
(b) after failing to secure that majority in the Council of the Republic, it is 
then passed by a 2/3 (or 10/15) majority in the Assembly. A constitutional 
amendment touching the existence of the Council of the Republic may not, 
however, be passed without the consent of that chamber or the approval of 
the people by means of a referendum. 

A Constitutional Committee, of which the President of the Republic is 
chairman, is established to decide whether laws passed by Parliament involve 
an amendment of the Constitution. Besides the President of the Republic 
and the Presidents of the two chambers, the Committee comprises ten mem- 
bers chosen each year—seven by the Assembly and three by the Council of 
the Republic. These persons may not be members of the chamber which 
chooses them. The Committee seems to have no right of initiative; questions 
are submitted to it jointly by the President of the Republic and by the President 
of the Council of the Republic, acting on a recommendation passed by an 
absolute majority of the Council. If the Committee can secure no compromise 
agreement between the two chambers it decides the issue, within five days 
of its notification. No amendment of the Constitution may be proposed 
during the occupation of all or part of metropolitan France. 


THE OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
THE section on the French Union is interesting as an attempt to provide a 
more or less federal organism for guiding the governance of a scattered 
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Empire, and because it expressly lays down the principle of devolution and 
of the gradual development of oversea territories towards greater autonomy. 
The weakness of the plan rests in the fact that the Union hardly yet exists, 
except in name. 

The statement of principles reads: 


“The French Union is composed on the one hand of metropolitan France and 
her oversea territories, on the other, of associated territories or States. The position 
of each one in the Union is governed by the Statute which defines its relations with 
France. The members of the Union pool the totality of their resources to guarantee 
the defence of the whole Union. The Government of the Republic undertakes the 
coordination of these resources and the direction of defence policy.” 


The central organisms of the Union are the President of the Union, the 
Supreme Council of the Union and the Assembly of the Union. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic is ex eficio President of the Union. He presides over the 
Supreme Council, composed of a delegation from the French Government 
and of the representatives of the Associated States accredited to the President 
of the Union. Its task is to assist the Government in the general conduct of 
the affairs of the Union. 

The Assembly is composed of an equal number of representatives of 
metropolitan France and of representatives of the oversea territories and 
Associated States. The Union Assembly gives its opinion on proposals 
submitted to it by the National Assembly, the French Government or the 
Governments of the Associated States. It may pass resolutions on proposals 
submitted by its members, which are then transmitted to the National 
Assembly. It may also transmit resolutions to the French Government or to 
the Supreme Council of the Union. 

In the oversea territories (as opposed to the Associated States) legislative 
power rests with Parliament in matters of criminal legislation, human rights 
and political and administrative organization. But the President of the 
Republic, in Council of Ministers, after hearing the Union Assembly, may 
devolve a measure of legislative authority to certain oversea territories. The 
extent of this devolution may vary from territory to territory and from time 
to time, so that, as they develop, oversea territories may gain greater freedom 
in the management of their own affairs ; but there must be an elected Assembly 
in each territory, and, where suitable, in each group of territories. Nationals 
of these territories have the political rights of French citizens, which they 
exercise as determined by statute, It appears from existing laws (though this 
is nowhere stated) that the Associated States, as opposed to the oversea 
territories, are Morocco, Tunisia and the Federation of Indo-China. The 
right to elect members to the French Parliament is allowed only to the French 
citizens resident in these States. 


THE Process OF ELECTION 
THE law on the Council of the Republic defies summarization, and indeed 
almost baffles comprehension. Its knotty sentences still provide matter for 
the humorist. The Council consists of 315 members divided as follows: 200 
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representing metropolitan France and elected in each department by an 
electoral college; 50 elected by the National Assembly; 14 representing the 
Algerian departments and selected by an electoral college of similar composi- 
tion to that in France; 51 elected by the local and territorial assemblies over- 
seas. In France, the electoral college (which numbers about 100,000) comprises: 
(1) the deputies of the département; (2) the Councillors General (or members 
of the departmental assembly); (3) delegates elected by universal suffrage in 
each canton, to the number of one for every 300 electors in the canton. The 
canton is a territorial division midway between the commune, which is the 
smallest, and the département. Members of the Council of the Republic must 
be at least 35 years of age. 

The National Assembly will consist of 619 members. The 544 members 
representing metropolitan France will be elected in each constituency (consist- 
ing in general of one département) by proportional representation, according 
to a system known to experts as that of the highest average. In each consti- 
tuency parties present lists of candidates for election. There are from 5 to 9 
seats in a constituency, and each list must have as many candidates as there 
are seats. Voters vote, not for candidates individually, but for a party list. 
The number of seats attributed to each list is proportional to the number of 
votes won by that list. 


A Ricip SystEM 


THE scene is now set for an examination of the merits and prospects of the 
Constitution which is to ensure the Governance of France. The first point to 
note is its complexity. Its authors apparently aimed to provide for every 
possible contingency, and leave nothing to chance or the good sense of 
future rulers. The powers of each organ are carefully and precisely defined. 
Little room has been left for the growth of tradition, for development through 
precedents, for initiative in an emergency or in new conditions. Changes 
can hardly come about except by express amendment, confirmed by popular 
consent. The procedure for amendment is slow. 

This is in complete contrast with the constitutional texts of 1875. These 
were a collection of half dozen constitutional laws—which could be modified 
by the simplest of procedures—on which was grafted a solid growth of 
customary practices. 

‘The second notable point is the resemblance between the new Constitution 
and that of 1875, as it worked out in practice. The names are sometimes 
different; the balance of power is altered on paper; but there is no mistaking 
the pattern. A President elected by both chambers, who presides over the 
Council of Ministers; a Prime Minister, who is the head of the Government; 
an upper chamber elected by indirect suffrage; a lower chamber elected by 
direct suffrage; irresponsibility of the President, whose term is fixed at seven 
years; responsibility of ministers, whose tenure of office depends on the 
confidence of the deputies; ministers who normally are but need not be 
members of either house—it is the same kind of parliamentary republic. 

The makers of this Constitution, unlike those of the earlier one, have been 
constantly preoccupied with the need to protect democracy against itself. 
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As one reads through its articles one is reminded of the milestones along the 
descensus Averno of French politics during the past twenty years. Each event 
seems to be again anticipated, and a safeguard is erected against the mistakes 
made last time. It recalls the saying that General Staffs always prepare for the 
last war. Under the Third Republic, the Senate occasionally made use of its 
right of veto; the Senate is now abolished, and replaced by a mere Chambre de 
Réflexion (second-thoughts chamber is perhaps not an unfair translation) 
which can delay the passage of Bills for two months at the most. The Chamber 
allowed Governments to administer by decree laws ; the Assembly is expressly 
forbidden to delegate its legislative authority. Governments under the Third 
Republic were unstable, tried to coerce the Chamber by use of the question 
of confidence, and often fell after defeat by a bare quorum of members; they 
must now have the investiture of the Assembly, they may put the question of 
confidence only after due deliberation and need resign only when defeated 
by an absolute majority of the whole Assembly. Custom had allowed the 
right of dissolution to lapse, after one unfortunate misuse, so that a hopelessly 
divided chamber dragged on a futile existence till the end of its term, setting 
up one ephemeral government after another; now special provisions allow 
an ungovernable chamber to be dissolved, so that the nation can choose again. 
Pétain took advantage of the confusion of an invasion to overthrow the 
Constitution, with the consent of the Senate and the Chamber; the new 
Constitution may not be amended if part of the territory is occupied. 

There were, of course, other intentions and considerations that went 
to the framing of the new Constitution. The war brought a victory of the 
parties of the Left and the temporary eclipse of those of the Right, too closely 
associated, as many were, with the Vichy Government. The Left, for a 
variety of reasons, of which the chief is its reverence for the Great Revolution, 
has always argued that the most democratic form of Government is that by a 
single representative assembly, which alone embodies the sovereignty of the 
people and is executive, legislative and judiciary all in one. The model is 
the Convention of 1792, and those who are against single-assembly rule on 
the grounds that it leads to excesses, point to the history of the Convention, 
and its paving of the way to dictatorship. 

The draft that was passed by a narrow Socialist and Communist majority in 
April, and rejected by the nation at the May referendum, went far in the 
application of that principle. Although the present Constitution contains 
the usual pattern of checks and balances, the preponderance of the one 
Assembly is still proncunced, since it alone has the power of legislation. 

This is the feature of the Constitution proper that has been most severely 
criticized, since the first drafts were submitted by the Constitutional Commis- 
sion of the previous Constituent Assembly; and among those who criticize 
it on these grounds General de Gaulle is by far the most influential, and the 
most effective, and has the largest audience. It is, incidentally, characteristic 
of French political argument that the discussions tended to concentrate on 
the merits of the absolute principle of Assembly rule, rather than on the 
question of degree. Critics and supporters alike have failed to notice how 
great was the preponderance of the Chamber of Deputies in the Constitution 
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of 1875, and how insignificant would have been the checks presented by the 
Senate and Presidency if the Chamber had ever dared to bring matters to a 
test. The provisional régime was of the same kind; yet it has not been remark- 
able for its excesses or for the temerity of its political experiments. French- 
men who wish to see the power of the one Assembly curbed have often 
invoked the British example without apparently realizing how far the Com- 
mons concentrates powers in its hands. 

The victory of the Left led to the other most important innovation: the 
introduction of proportional representation in the method of election. The 
change was made immediately after the liberation. It was all the easier as the 
pre-war system based on single-member constituencies and the “double- 
ballot” was discredited because of the political jobbery that went with it, 
because it was thought to have flavoured the growth of splinter-parties and, 
more generally, because it was associated with a discredited régime. 

The alternative might have been the British or American system, But apart 
from the ideological preference felt by parties of the Left for proportional 
representation, this alternative was rejected for reasons of political expediency. 
The British and American system notoriously tends to produce a two-party 
system, which, indeed, has become an essential, if unwritten, part of the 
British and American constitutional machinery. It is feared here that if the 
parties were reduced to two only, these would be Communism and Anti- 
Communism—and that sooner or later they would fly at each other’s throats. 
Proportional representation, among other virtues, therefore, has that of 
producing a fairly stable balance of parties. Its use in the last two elections 
simplified the parliamentary spectrum to three primary parties, with only a 
few intermediate shades. Enthroned in power, these three parties have a 
vested interest in keeping the system going. 

Two different assessments of the Constitution can be made, according to 
whether this electoral law is borne in mind or omitted from the reckoning. 
We will take the latter case first, regarding the Constitution as a corrective of 
the Constitution of 1875. It is fairly safe to say that the new provisions would 
be but moderately successful in correcting the vices of the old. This is in 
part due to the fact that memories of events before the past twenty years have 
attenuated some of the intended changes. The use of the referendum, for 
instance, which was to control the constitutional power of the Assemblies, 
has been whittled down, from fear of previous referenda that became plebi- 
scites and led to dictatorships. Similarly, the right of dissolution, because 
Marshal MacMahon and, before him, the Restoration Kings used it for their 
own ends, has been so hedged with restrictions that it could hardly ever be 
used. But even the other correctives seem likely to prove inadequate. The 
measures to ensure the stability of a Government do not guard against its 
own refusal to carry on after an adverse vote; there was, after all, under the 
previous régime no constitutional obligation on a defeated Government to 
resign. The powerlessness of the Council of the Republic on paper gives no 
guarantee that the Assembly will override its votes, any more than the 
original weakness of the Senate prevented Governments, born in the Chamber, 
from bowing to its will, even over votes of confidence. We have already 

E 
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recalled how much, in reality, the Third Republic was government by a single 
Assembly. The fact is, quite simply, that in France, as in Britain, constitu- 
tions and procedures are far more a question of custom than of jaw. 


THE PROVISIONAL REGIME MADE PERMANENT 


Ir, however, in making our assessment we bear the electoral law in mind, our 
conclusions must be very different. Anyone who has followed the affairs of 
France in the past two years can see how much proportional representation 
has already changed the face of French politics. In place of the splinter 
parties of the old chamber, and the strong independent personalities, attached 
to no party, three “monolithic” parties now group four-fifths of the Assembly, 
and poll an even larger proportion of votes. The party machines choose all 
the candidates; and the deputies respond almost unfalteringly to the party 
directives. Policies and governments are arranged by consultation between 
the executives; and, as proportional representation (unlike the British or 
American system) attenuates instead of accentuating any swing of public 
opinion at elections, the distribution of forces in Parliament is likely to remain 
more or less what it is now; and, with it, the necessity for three-party coalition 
governments. It is difficult, in fact, to see how the new Constitution can be 
much else but the provisional régime made permanent. 

That is the burden of attacks made against it, especially by General de 
Gaulle. When he denounces the proportional representation and the three- 
party system as incapable of action, as opposed to freedom and democracy 
and as exercising a tyranny over State, Government and Parliament, he finds 
a hearing. It is all the greater now that the Constitution has been validated 
by the nation, for the electoral law, not being part of the Constitution, can be 
more easily changed. 

The prospects of the new Constitution depend on how far its institutions 
and its practice can surmount the paralysis which the stable balance of parties 
tends to create. The difficulty may be overcome by amendments, which, 
incidentally, may completely change the data on which this estimate is based. 
It may again be mitigated by adjustments that arise from use—probably a 
better and safer process. It is also possible that compulsory coalition may 
suit the French tradition and the French mind better than an alternation of 
groups in power. That is an aspect of the question too often forgotten. 

Whatever the future may bring, it can be said with certainty that in a 
country where people are so uncompromisingly divided on ideological 
issues, but where national customs and traditions are so strong and so bind- 
ing, it is a great benefit that any new Constitution should have had thesupport 
of the majority of organized political opinion at its inception. That impres- 
sion of original unanimity among the great parties will survive many amend- 
ments on which they may later be divided. The country is already ceasing to 
be moved by the constitutional issue, and the general opinion held even by 
some of its strongest opponents is that the new Constitution, with all its 
faults, is a possible working hypothesis. That is high praise; and, allowing 
even for French parsimony in the application of goodwill, it gives the Fourth 
Republic a fair start. 





THE DETERMINANTS OF CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


THE BACKGROUND 


HERE is no Canadian immigration policy to-day, and the laws which are 
in force are survivals from earlier periods when very different conditions 
prevailed. If a policy is framed some traditional opinions will have to be 
abandoned or revised, and account will have to be taken of the sort of 
economic future which lies before Canada in a world shaken by two mon- 
strous wars and by a disastrous depression. At the present moment we do 
not know whether or not Canada will be able, as in the past, to base her 
economic life on an export trade to Britain through which Canada can secure 
the means of meeting her obligations in the United States. But even if this 
continuation of the former commercial life is possible Canada’s outlook is 
very different from what it was when the Immigration Act was last revised. 
At the time of Confederation, in 1867, there was a clear intention of making 
a determined effort to people the vast territories which it was hoped to 
acquire. During the first three decades the effort to supplement natural 
increase by suitable immigration was unsuccessful, and in each of them 
emigration from Canada substantially exceeded immigration into Canada. 
Out of every five persons born in Canada one emigrated. If the attitude of 
Canadians towards immigration is to be understood the disappointment and 
frustration of these early years must be remembered. 

During this period immigration was not negligible in volume or un- 
important in its consequences. It was comparable to a blood transfusion 
which saved the life of a country in danger of losing more man-power than 
it could spare and yet survive. The patient was too ambitious to relish a 
prolonged course of treatment. 

At length the tide turned. In the early years of the twentieth century 
immigrants arrived in greater numbers and emigration decreased. Canada 
entered on a period of great prosperity. It had been expected with im- 
patience and seemed to be the normal pattern for the future. The capacity of 
Canada to support a growing agricultural population was grossly over- 
estimated. When it was decided to have three provinces on the prairies 
instead of one, the argument which prevailed was that a single province was 
undesirable because it would eventually have so large a population that it 
would heavily outweigh the older provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

The ideas of Canada’s destiny formed during this prosperous time survived 
and coloured much that has been said and done in later years. As late as the 
1930’s a Minister of the Crown called attention to the fact that in each of the 
first three decades of the twentieth century the population of Canada had 
increased more than that of the United States during the corresponding 
decade of the nineteenth century. He went on to suggest that the comparison 
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might be projected into the future. In all seriousness a population of 
100,000,000 by the end of the present century was considered a possibility. 

In retrospect the early twentieth century appears as an exceptional period. 
Land was abundant. There was a ready market for wheat abroad, and a 
steady flow of investment maintained employment in Canada at a high level. 
Even so, the boom ended before the first world war. Many costly mistakes 
had been made. Settlers had been allowed to take up unsuitable land. The 
plan of settlement, the scale of railway construction and even the framework 
of government were designed for the reception of immigrants who never 
came. The war hastened the emergence of conditions very unfavourable to 
further settlement: an expansion in other countries of the areas on which 
wheat could be grown; the mechanization of agriculture; and the rapid 
development of Canadian industry accompanied by a movement from the 
country to the towns. It remained for crop failures and a catastrophic fall in 
the price of wheat to dispel the illusions which had once been entertained, 
and to lead to a realistic and possibly over-cautious appraisal of Canada’s 
agricultural potentialities. 

It has not been easy for Canadians to explain to their friends in other 
countries that the boastfulness of the pre-war years must be heavily dis- 
counted. Embarrassing passages could be produced from the speeches of 
prominent Canadians who, after they had arrived at high office, were still 
speaking the language of buoyant optimism which had won them early 
political success. And then there was the map, drawn on a projection very 
flattering to the pride of northern countries, which seemed to corroborate 
rather than contradict the grandiose visions of the future. Even Canadians 
themselves could with difficulty be persuaded that the maps which had 
adorned their schoolrooms had misled them and that the familiar phrase 
“oreat open spaces” must not be taken to mean that some day the spaces 
would be filled. 

Critical foreigners said quite frankly that Canadians were trying to shelter 
their high living standards by withholding from less fortunate people access 
to the land necessary for their survival; that they were excluding others from 
resources which they could not themselves use, as the dog kept the ox away 
from the manger; and that excuses were being advanced which were in 
flagrant contradiction with the authentic pronouncements of prominent states- 
men. It seemed obvious. A population of 100,000,000 had been expected. 
The actual population was 11,000,000. Not even the most vigorous of con- 
temporary dictators could hope to multiply a population tenfold within two 
or three generations by natural increase alone. Immigration was necessary. 
Yet Canadian legislation seemed designed to keep people out. Were not 
Canadians, like their neighbours in the United States, acting in a way that 
maintained pressures which were endangering the peace of the world? 


EsTIMATES OF PossIBILITIES: (2) AGRICULTURE 
THESE suspicions and reproaches, though inevitable, were not entirely 
justified. Canadians came very reluctantly to realize that the ability of their 
country to support a large population on the land, without a substantial 
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lowering of living standards, was limited. Genuine disillusionment was 
involved and the sacrifice of ambitions which had once seemed reasonable. 
Even to-day many Canadians would brush aside impatiently the cautious 
calculations of the experts,* that there are at most 29,000,000 acres of good 
accessible farm-land, of which a third lies in the Province of Quebec and is 
earmarked for the normal expansion of the present rural population. In the 
rest of Canada there are, therefore, some 80,000 farm units, to which 13,000 
might be added by irrigation but from which 12,000 should be deducted for 
the re-establishment of holders of sub-marginal farms. “Good” and “acces- 
sible” are relative terms and the standards of the expert may be high. 
Acreage does not tell the whole story. Canada is a great exporter of agricul- 
tural products and an increase of acreage would necessitate an increase in 
exports. At present there would be no difficulty in finding markets. In the 
long run many countries will again produce their own food and may even 
become exporters. Relief and export credits cannot last for ever and countries 
which continue to import their food will have to pay for it, directly or in- 
directly, by exports acceptable to Canada. In a sense, therefore, the Canadian 
exporter of food will be a competitor of the Canadian manufacturer. 
Within Canada there has been a movement of population from the country 
to the towns which does not seem likely to end with the termination of the 
war-time controls. In the absence of governmental assistance it is not easy 
for agricultural producers to secure what they think a fair share of the national 
income, and much is heard of guaranteed floor prices. The economic move- 
ment is away from the land, partly because modern technology enables fewer 


people to carry on the work, partly because of the relative strength and 
prosperity of Canadian industry. 


(6) InpustRY 
CANADIANS have never been enthusiastic about importing industrial labour. 
The vested interests of those employed in industry are vigorously defended 
and any substantial increase in the numbers seeking employment would in- 
evitably excite apprehension that living standards were in danger. The rural 
population of Canada seems ready and willing to supply all the recruits that 
are needed without impairing the output of agriculture. 

The fear of industrial immigration was sharply accentuated by the mass 
unemployment of the nineteen-thirties. It seemed to indicate that there were 
too many in search of work, and the departure of recent immigrants seemed 
to show that immigration was ineffective as a means of increasing the popula- 
tion. Both these conclusions can be challenged. Mass unemployment was 
not unknown in countries which had had no immigration. In Canada it 
resulted from the loss of external markets for primary products. A timely 
increase in the Canadian population might well have gone hand in hand with 
a change in the structure of the Canadian economy that would have diminished 
its dependence on these markets. If immigrants left the country it might be 
because they had arrived at an inopportune time and had found it harder than 


* “Post War Agricultural Settlement Possibilities”, by Professor Hurd, in the Journal 
of Farm Economics, vol. xxvii, no, 2, May 1945. 
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did established Canadians to struggle through a period of unemployment, 
for which Canada was extremely badly prepared. 

The conditions of the nineteen-thirties may, therefore, never be repeated. 
Canada has laid plans for combating incipient unemployment by planned 
government expenditures. An extensive system of unemployment insurance 
has been built up and arrangements might be made to include within it new- 
comers from countries with similar types of insurance. 


LONG-TERM POLICIES 


WHEN statisticians forecast Canada’s population they find it convenient to 
assume that, as in the past, immigration and emigration will offset each other. 
On this assumption they predict a stationary population in the not very 
distant future. They do not mean that if immigrants were excluded there 
would be no emigration. If water is poured into a pail and the pail gets no 
fuller there are two possible explanations—it may already be full to capacity, 
or it may be leaking. In the second case the water poured in has maintained 
a level that would otherwise have fallen. It may, of course, have accelerated 
the rate of leakage by increasing the pressure. Similarly immigration may 
replace emigration or may possibly accelerate it. But, unlike the water, it may 
retard the leakage; for immigration may improve economic opportunities in 
the country which receives it. 

Canadians are asking themselves to-day precisely this question: will im- 
migration improve economic opportunities, provided that the immigrants 
are properly selected? When the long-term effects are under consideration 
the answer is likely to be “yes” ; when short-run considerations predominate 
any practical proposals have to face serious opposition. 

In the long run Canadians want to think of their country as big and power- 
ful. What is even more significant, they almost instinctively associate the 
growth of population with prosperity. They feel some obligation to share 
with others the resources which they are fortunate enough to command. And 
they seem to have very little doubt as to their order of preference when it 
comes to choosing immigrants. 

The restrictions placed on immigration in the years between the two world 
wars have revealed with unmistakable clarity what Canadians’ preferences are. 
The first choice is for white mer from English-speaking countries, primarily 
from the British Isles and the United States; the second choice comprises 
peoples loosely, though perhaps adequately, described as northern Europeans ; 
next come people from southern and eastern Europe. Asiatic immigration 
was not welcomed and Chinese immigration was completely forbidden. It is 
easy to sneer at this order of preference as evidence of racialism. A more 
sympathetic and fairer interpretation is that it corresponds roughly to what 
experience has shown to be the order of political, cultural and economic 
assimilability. 

The war has made few changes in this general pattern. Germans, with some 
exceptions for those politically acceptable, would have to be deducted from 
the northern Europeans, and Japanese must be added to the Chinese as 
totally excluded. There is, however, some disposition to conciliate Asiatic 
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opimon by offering reciprocal treatment of those who wish to reside for 
temporary purposes, without the expectation that they or their children will 
acquire citizenship or even the right of permanent residence. Finally, the 
claims of refugees are recognized, as evidenced by the admission of 4,000 
Poles and by an agreement to accept 6,000 displaced persons, provided that 
their support can be guaranteed by residents of Canada. 


SHoRtT-RuN INTERESTS 


LoNG-RUN considerations, though they look well on paper, do not really 
determine the acceptability of an immigration policy. An acceptable policy 
must conform to the short-run interests of a political party. It follows that it 
must not offend any important group of voters by appearing to conflict with 
the immediate interests of its members and that it must not disturb accepted 
opinions. 

With the fear of unemployment in their memories, and with the ever-present 
fear that the competition of new-comers may act as a drag on earnings, many 
groups are strongly opposed to almost every type of immigrant. There are, 
of course, exceptions. Farmers would like to find labour which they can 
employ at wages they can afford to pay; housewives would like to find 
domestic help at wages which would not deplete the family’s reserves of 
capital; whole industries, at times, feel that their labour supply is on the point 
of slipping away from them. There would be little opposition if immigrants 
would enter any of these occupations and “stay put”. But they are not 
welcome in those occupations to which the wages and conditions of work are 
attracting Canadians. The natural desire of the immigrant to better himself 
appears to the descendants of earlier immigrants as a sort of ingratitude. Has 
he not already bettered himself by coming to Canada? Are not his wages and 
conditions of work preferable to those which he left behind him? Does he 
not realize that their ancestors, when they came to Canada, established them- 
selves in the hard way, enduring much for the sake of their children ? 

Men and women might be found who would agree to work at some 
designated occupation for a fixed term of years to secure entry into Canada 
and equality of opportunity for their children. But no one wants indentured 
labour. No immigrant will consider it an obligation of honour to repress the 
profit motive in a capitalist country. If Canadians are moving from the land 
to the towns and from the kitchen to the office the immigrant will move 
in the same direction. 

The history of Canadian immigration law shows that the most welcome 
type of immigrant has been the man who brings his capital with him and 
appears rather as an employer of labour than as a man in search of work. 
He is still welcome. But how many European or Asiatic countries are prepared 
to use their exiguous dollar resources to provide Canadian dollars on this 
scale for the men who wish to leave their shores ? 

What is true of the individual and his capital is true of immigration in 
general. Employment in Canada has been maintained during periods of 
heavy immigration through large capital investments from abroad. In the 
future Canada seems likely to be an investing rather than a borrowing 
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country. Investment abroad is encouraged by export credits and may be 
encouraged in other ways, with the object of maintaining employment in 
Canada. Immigration, by competing with investment abroad, might well 
conflict in interest with those industries which rely on foreign investment for 
their market. 

Those who are most strongly in favour of a positive immigration policy 
would shrink from any immediate immigration which might interfere, or 
appear to interfere, with the re-establishment in civil life of men and women 
who have been in the services. And it will be difficult fora Government to do 
much for immigrants so long as any considerable number of returned men, 
however much assistance they may have received, remain without employ- 
ment. But returned men as a class are not opposed to immigration and many 
of them (nearly 40,000) have promoted it in a practical way by bringing war 
brides to Canada. 

It would be fatal to any immigration projects if they preceded or coincided 
with any comparable emigration to the United States. 

The established doctrine is that the immigrant comes entirely at his own 
risk and peril. Contract labour is excluded. So are assisted immigrants, with 
appropriate exceptions, however, such as that for child immigration managed 
by the Fairbridge Farm School. A man who becomes a public charge must 
go back to his country of origin, if necessary at the expense of the transporta- 
tion company. The utmost care is taken that no immigrant shall have any 
claim on the Canadian Government for work or maintenance. This doctrine 
may be a serious barrier to immigration under modern conditions, and it 
remains to be seen if immigrants will leave the shelter of social security 
systems to run the risks of the pioneering age. 

French-Canadians are, generally speaking, disinclined to promote immigra- 
tion. It postpones the day, otherwise not far distant, when they can expect 
to outnumber Canadians of British origin, and still more the day when their 
higher rate of natural increase, if it can be maintained, will give them a 
majority of the population. And it has in the past given them some very 
uncongenial neighbours. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A POLICY 

A CANADIAN immigration policy, to have any chance of survival, must 
satisfy the long-term needs of the country and must not, in the short run, 
conflict with any powerful established interest. It follows that the day of 
mass migration to Canada is over. A steady annual excess of immigrants over 
emigrants of the order perhaps of 25,000 would be more in keeping with the 
probable economic future of Canada than the irregular movement of larger 
numbers. To secure this net immigration, in spite of emigration to the 
United States, a gross immigration of 50,000 might well be needed. 

Immigrants will fall into two classes. The first, to whom the door is open 
now, comprises persons who can pass the ordinary tests of suitability and 
who care to come to Canada at their own risk. The numbers may be very 
high in the course of the next few years. Some wish to join relatives in 
Canada. Others cannot “take” austerity, or are dissatisfied with the restricted 
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opportunities in their homeland. But young men should remember that they 
will have to face direct competition with young Canadians of the highest 
calibre who are receiving educational aid and employment privileges on 
leaving the services. 

The second class has not, as yet, been created. It would consist of any 
groups which the Canadian Government decided to assist or encourage. 
The Canadian employment service might be directed to recruit labour out- 
side Canada, in consultation with the employment services of other countries, 
if demands for certain classes of labour could not be met from Canadian 
sources. Something would, no doubt, be done for any refugees who might 
be accepted as a matter of international duty. And it is not impossible that 
provincial governments, with local situations in mind, might decide to do 
something to attract classes of immigrants necessary to fill gaps in their 
economic structure. 

In one contingency only might there be an intensive national effort to 
secure immigrants in large numbers. Ifa situation developed in which great 
sacrifices appeared justified in the name of defence all minor interests might 
be brushed aside. Every precaution would be taken to avoid a fifth column 
and the criterion of a desirable immigrant would be political trustworthiness. 
Happily this is a remote contingency. Unless it arises the inertia of Canadian 
economic and political life is opposed to anything more ambitious than 
reciprocal freedom of movement among English-speaking countries and, 
possibly, some active steps to secure classes of immigrant for whom a real 
economic need may appear. 


Canada, 
October 1946 
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RE-SHUFFLE AFTER THE NEW DEAL 


HE United States is in the throes of counter-revolution. It is not only 

in the period of economic de-control. The political movement which 
began with the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 has now been reversed 
by the forces of growing conservatism. Actually the “New Deal” would 
have been halted long since if it had not been for the war. President Roose- 
velt began to have serious trouble with Congress in 1938. Little if any im- 
portant domestic reform legislation has been enacted since that date. But 
the war obscured the mounting conservatism of American public opinion. 
Now, however, the passing of nominal as well as actual power from the 
Liberals to the Conservatives can no longer be deferred. It will undoubtedly 
be marked by the mid-term elections in November, 1946, although these have 
not been held as I write. The general expectation is that the Republicans 
will carry the House of Representatives, and they have a reasonable chance 
to carry the Senate.* And, even if they do not, the actual majorities in both 
Houses of Congress are made up already of a Conservative coalition drawn 
from both parties. 

What will be the consequences to the world of this change? Fortunately, 
the immediate effects in foreign policy are likely to be slight. President Roose- 
velt, and President Truman after him, had the foresight to build up a bi- 
partisan method of administering foreign policy. The foremost Senatorial 
Republican, Senator Vandenberg, has long been a close collaborator with 
Secretary-of-State Byrnes. If Senator Vandenberg is not the next President, 
he is almost certain to be the Secretary of State after 1948. The American 
delegation to the United Nations is headed by former-Senator Warren Austin 
of Vermont, a sturdy Republican with broader and more anti-isolationist 
views in foreign affairs than most Democrats. 

The transition from the party of Franklin Roosevelt to the party of relative 
conservatism has long since been a reality in foreign policy, and will involve 
no real difficulties if the Presidency changes in 1948. The change actually 
began in February or March, 1946, when Secretary Byrnes reluctantly decided 
that policy toward Russia must be stiffened. It is doubtful if Rooseveltian 
policy would have been quite the same from that date forward. But the 
change has come; it is entirely parallel with British policy and the policies 
of most of the western democracies. 

If the Democratic party loses the House or Senate this November, it is 
unlikely to make any substantial difference in these foreign policies. The 
chairmanships and composition of the two committees on foreign affairs will 
change somewhat. If the House goes Republican, the rather ineffective but 
amiable Representative Sol Bloom will be replaced by Representative Charles 


* The results were: in the House of Representatives, Republicans 246, Democrats 188, 
American Labour 1; in the Senate, Republicans 51, Democrats 45.—Editor. 
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H. Eaton of New Jersey, who has already served at international conferences. 
If the Senate goes Republican, Senator Tom Connally of Texas will give way 
probably to Senator Vandenberg himself in January 1947. The change will 
hardly be noticed. 

But if, after the 1948 elections, the transition to Republican rule in White 
House as well as Congress comes about, it may not simply bring in the 
Republicans who have been willing to cooperate with the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. It is not very useful to speculate on the prospects 
in 1948, but the chances range all the way from the world-government- 
minded Harold L. Stassen to the intensely isolationist Robert A. Taft. If Mr. 
Stassen is elected (and he must first be nominated by a party machine not now 
very enthusiastic about him) he may find himself severely hampered in follow- 
ing a strongly positive policy by the rank and file of the party in Congress. 
If Senator Taft, or another isolationist, should be elected he would not be 
greatly inhibited by the cooperators from following a negative policy. 

However, isolationism should be redefined in these days. Of course, it is 
not so vigorous as it was in 1939 or 1941. Nor is it so submerged as it was 
in, say, 1943. Even Senator Taft fully accepts American obligations within 
the United Nations, and he would probably respond in a fashion to the im- 
peratives of world events. He would probably be an able administrator. 
But his policy at best would be rather negative and certainly unimaginative. 
It would be stiff, narrow, ungracious and sometimes obtuse in its reasoning. 
Senator Taft is a “no” man. So would be his fellow Ohioan, John W. 
Bricker, who will probably be elected to the Senate in November. 

In short, there is a chance that a reaction in 1948 could swing pretty far. 
The most aggressive force within the Republican party is Robert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, who has recently become party chair- 
man in the big, important state of Illinois. Mr. McCormick’s xenophobia 
has to be experienced to be believed. He is a harsh, bitter isolationist. He 
denounces Senator Vandenberg as a traitor to his country. He claims that 
most Republicans in the eastern United States are bribed by “British gold”. 
He is almost equally bitter toward Russia. His technically outstanding and 
dynamic newspaper daily pours the most violent kind of doctrine into the 
minds of millions. 

And there are others in the United States who are susceptible to the same 
kind of xenophobia. Incredible as it may seem, the American prairies still 
feel a long way from Europe, even when we read of planes and rockets and 
supersonic speed. Mr. McCormick is an imperialist-isolationist of the kind 
Britain has known in years gone by. He and his sympathizers are not really 
likely to capture the Republican party altogether. But the trend may con- 
ceivably be in their direction, and they can be powerful bargaining influences. 


SocraAL CONSEQUENCES OF INFLATION 
So, in estimating the effects of the American counter-revolution on the 
rest of the world, it is possible to conclude, first, that grave changes in 
foreign policy are in no way probable, but, secondly, that the possibilities of 
graver reaction exist. 
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Much more significant probably will be the effect of American reaction on 
the national economy, and, in turn, upon the world economy. As all the 
world knows, we have badly botched our post-war economic adjustments. 
We are ashamed of our failure; but there are some extenuating factors, 
although they repair no damage. The basic mistake was made immediately 
after the defeat of Japan. At that point President Truman’s advisers were 
fearful of a sweeping economic recession, with consequently heavy un- 
employment. There were many reasons for such fears. Nearly everybody 
shared them. It stood to reason that the immediate shut-down of war 
production would leave a gap which peace-time production could not fill 
for some weeks or months at least. 

But the analysts were wrong. There was no recession. There was no 
pause. So immense was the resilience of the American economy, so great 
were the stored-up reservoirs of purchasing power, that employment scarcely 
wavered, But in fear of deflation President Truman had taken irrevocable 
action. He had begun to relax controls that were necessary if prices and 
wages were to be kept in balance in a transition period which was very real 
even if it produced no unemployment. The statements and actions of the 
President and his advisers were all on the side of inflation. 

And so we started on the inflationary spiral. The relaxation of controls, 
the stimulation of boom, produced an immediate reaction in labor, among 
the farmers, in industry, in the stock market. The swift and frenzied 
demobilization of our war-time forces helped the inflationary movement 
along. 

What was needed, it now appears, was the continuation of strict price and 
wage controls until production should have got a good start in the direction 
of demand, or else the immediate and complete scrapping of all controls; 
after which we should have had a feverish inflation but enormous production 
and a subsequent shaking-down of prices and wages. As it is, President 
Truman’s in-between policy has had the evils of both extremes and few of 
their virtues. Had we kept controls, they would have served their purpose 
and been removed long before now. Had we scrapped all controls, the infla- 
tion would have run its course long before now. This is what wisdom after 
the event indicates. But the President, temperamentally and rationally, could 
not resist a compromise course. Nine times out of ten he would have been 
right. But this once radical action to either extreme would have been better. 

Now we are going to have our deferred inflation fever. Of course, the 
semi-relaxation of the past year has given us a constantly rising temperature. 
Now, in November, as virtually all remaining controls come off, we face the 
full consequences of what we sought to evade. It is possible the results will 
not be so severe as they would have been a year ago had we relaxed all con- 
trols then. There are certainly some mitigating factors today. But we are in 
for it, and we cannot escape the conclusion that we have botched matters. 

The toughest problem we now face, as prices soar skyward, is another 
wave of strikes, which may again curtail production and again defer stabiliza- 
tion. The wisest heads in labor know this danger. They would like to hold 
off strikes until it is seen whether, after a spurt, prices do not start coming 
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down again. But it is extremely hard for them to keep their unions in line. 
And naturally, for the earnings of employees in manufacturing industry have 
decreased by 8-5 per cent since VJ-Day, while prices of consumers’ goods 
have increased by 11 per cent in the same period. This means a decline in 
real wages of 17-6 per cent. Every housewife feels the pinch. 

The worker with an income of $3,200 would need $4,719 to buy as much 
as he could buy in 1941. The farmer with a larger income today, the business- 
man with more money, face the same mirage. The persons with fixed income ° 
are in sore straits. But they do not belong to labor unions; = cannot strike 
against production. 

There is one place, however, where everybody can strike. That is in the 
form of a buyer’s strike—purse control instead of price control. Already 
people are refusing to pay the highest of the high prices which are demanded. 
This is not only volition. It is perforce. Many of them just haven’t the money. 
Such buyer’s strikes may have the effect of piling up production, and that will 
have the effect of bringing down prices. Somebody will be squeezed in the 
meantime. There will have to be some sales at a loss: industry will have to 
pay that price. Consumers are already paying their price in the declining value 
of their dollars. 

In short, we are in for the aftermath of control. Most Americans have now 
come to the conclusion that the economic system is a very sensitive instru- 
ment. It surprises you when you least expect it. You push in at one point, 
and something quite different pops out at another point. Few of us speak 
very confidently now of the possibilities of planned economy. We see that 
it has to be a very good plan indeed; and however impressive in blue-print 
there are bound to be surprises in practice. This is not to say that we reject 
the possibility of some planning—say, to provide public works to cushion 
a deep recession. We all know that heavy unemployment cannot be borne 
without the gravest of dangers. But we have just seen the effects of President 
Truman’s planned-economy gestures on last year’s expected deflation, and 
we are very conscious of the possibility that plans may be wrong. 

The present expectation is that on the heels of the sharp price increases 
now following de-control there will be felt a major hold-back in buying. On 
the heels of this hold-back there is expected a minor recession, which nearly 
everybody calls a good thing, and which is known by the sanguine term of 
“shake-out”. This readjustment, it is hoped, will enable prices and wages to 
strike their own balance under the operation of the as yet unrepealed law 
of supply and demand. And if such a balance were attained, we could 
then almost certainly count on several years of sound production and 
prosperity. 

This hopeful forecast may be as wrong as many others have been. But it 
has some elements of common sense in it. In any event there is certain to be 
more and speedy inflation. Sucha period would, of course, tend to encourage 
imports and discourage exports. If the rest of the world can do without free- 
economy imports from the United States for a little while, then the benefits 
of the American inflation to countries overseas will be limited only by their 
export production. The “shake-out” would hit them as it hits us. And the 
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subsequent period of stability would be as welcome and salutary to them as 
to us. 

But to the rest of the world, as to us, the dangerous factor remains interrup- 
tion of production by strikes. Labor, under the sharp imperative of rising 
prices and declining real wages, and cognizant of the keen desire of manage- 
ment to keep in production, is under severe temptation. Wiser heads see the 
danger. Since we have reverted to a free economy, Government can now 
combat strikes only with its machinery of conciliation. Labor knows, how- 
ever, that public opinion will severely resent strikes. Labor is already very 
unpopular. Its power at the polls has vastly declined. Very restrictive legisla- 
tion indeed might readily be passed by the next Congress if we enter a period 
of strikes. That is the threat, now well understood by top labor leadership, 
which may filter down to reckless intermediate leadership and the rank and 
file. That is the main hope we now have to control strikes. 


DEADLOCK OR COMPROMISE 


POLITICALLY, as has been explained in these dispatches before, the next two 
years may be one of the deadlock eras in American history, when executive 
and legislative branches of the government are in stalemate. There is another 
word for stalemate, however. It is compromise. If we have any dynamic 
government at all between January 1947 and January 1949 it will have to 
be on a basis of agreement. The President will not command majorities in 
Congress, and Congress may not often be able to summon the two-thirds 
majorities needed to pass legislation over the presidential veto. 
Agreement—government by compromise—generally means government 
at the level of the highest common factor. That is not good enough for a 
period of crisis, either at home or abroad. The alternative hope is that 
President Truman and Congress can mutually see the need for positive and 
dynamic government, and that they can achieve the level of national unity. 
That will call for a great deal of political maturity, more maturity than we 
have ever shown in peace-time before. But it is not impossible, and it alone 
will be adequate. New techniques of cooperation between President and 
Congress, which have been long needed, will be imperative if we are to 
achieve this kind of national unity. We ought to have an established and 
definite machinery by which congressional leadership of both parties confers 
regularly with the President. Congress would have a large control over the 
appointment and policy of Cabinet officers and administrative agencies. 
Congress—in reality the Republican leadership thereof—would actually be 
in the saddle, But a wise and imaginative President could turn such a period 
from one of absolute deadlock and sterility into reasonable stability. There 
would be no gains in the shape of progressive legislation—if that is describ- 
able as gain at this stage—but there need be no severe losses in repeal of 
existing law. And we shall be fortunate indeed if we actually avoid deadlock. 
It should be remembered that progressive legislation in the United States— 
as in Britain and elsewhere—goes by cycles. Through historical accident we 
had missed most of our progressive cycle in 1912 and 1920. When we got to 
1932 we were far behind. So we had a large and hard-to-assimilate mass of 
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progressive legislation all at once. We had absorbed most of it by 1938,Avhen 
the tide began to turn away from the New Deal. And ou cycle, it is not 
difficult to estimate, will be due about when the next inwuie hits! We 
need not carry this economic determinism or fatalism too far. Certainly it is 
a responsibility of government, whether New Deal, Conservative Democratic, 
Conservative Republican, or Liberal Republican, to do its utmost to avoid 
another major depression. Some part of that lesson has doubtless been 
learned. But the blue-prints will differ, and some of them may be as wrong 
as they were in August, 1945. 


Dretomacy In New Yorxk 

THE scene of world diplomacy has temporarily shifted from Paris to New 
York. The delegates to the Assembly, and the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four, will find a different atmosphere from that which they enjoyed when 
they were here before, particularly different from the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Then Russian prestige was at its highest, or very nearly. Russian 
arms had won resounding victories. The shape of Russian policies around 
the periphery of the Soviet Union had not yet clearly emerged. Mr. Molotov 
came close to being a hero. He will not be a hero in New York. 

And Mr. Molotov, who is surely not insensitive to atmosphere, will have 
much on which to reflect. He will realize, perhaps, that American opinion, 
which was so receptive and friendly toward Russia a year and more ago, is 
today critical and dubious, if not outright hostile. Willthis make Mr. Molotov 
wish to recommend the moderation of Soviet policy? Or will he recommend 
greater intransigence than ever? Ifhe is wise he may see that Russia has gone 
too far, and that a consolidation of policy is advisable. Otherwise the drift 
toward conflict—however many years away that may be—will continue, and 
the world will remain in the gravest of danger. It is a good thing for Mr. 
Molotov to run into American opinion today. He will detect the elements of 
the counter-revolution. He will realize that the days when Communist 
nuclei could dominate trade unions or peace organizations in the United 
States are numbered. He may conclude—if he is wise—that a settling down 
of Communism and capitalism in our respective spheres is the only peaceful 
policy. The Soviet would again have to forsake world Communism. But 
we cannot read Mr. Molotov’s mind; we can only hope that he can read the 
handwriting on American walls. 

The Wallace dismissal has done little harm in the aftermath. Indeed, it may 
be a good thing for Americans to have re-examined the increasing stiffening 
of their policies toward Russia. Probably the President and Secretary 
Byrnes have been impressed and influenced by the measure of validity that 
lay behind Mr. Wallace’s words. Of appeasement of Russia there is no chance, 
but we should continue incessantly to try and persuade the Russians that we 
mean them no harm. That is one practical translation of Mr. Wallace’s 
position, and it is one the Administration will not spurn. Mr. Wallace’s 
departure further marks the coming of the counter-revolution. He is out of 
step with the times, but he may be a very useful influence in the opposition. 
As editor of the New Republic he will have a voice, and though the audience 
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is small it is selective and intelligent. But it will be some years before Mr. 
Wallace and his friends exert nation-wide political power again. Regionally 
the Political Action Committee of the C.I.O.—the group nearest Mr. Wallace 
—can still elect or defeat a given Congressman here and there. But they have 
no actual bloc. They are unlikely even to attempt to organize a third party, 
now or in 1948, because they can exert more influence within the present 
parties than they could in a minority position outside. 

Altogether, by trial and error, the United States is plodding toward stability. 
And while in many ways the outlook is unencouraging, we may still have 
some pleasant surprises. Our production is really beginning to roll. We can 
all remember how long it took for our war production to hit its stride. But 
we recall the enormous fempo it then struck. So it may be in the months 
ahead. The world can count for a great deal more help from us than we often 
seem like giving. We exemplify all the limitations of democracy and free 
economy as against the glittering apparent perfection of totalitarianism. But 
the world has learned of the rottenness behind the glitter—even, sometimes, 
on the basis of mere efficiency. So it will doubtless learn of the strength 
behind the shambling gestures of the free way. 


United States of America, 
October 1946. 





INDIA 


LORD WAVELL’S ACHIEVEMENT 


OTWITHSTANDING a number of short-term fluctuations, to some 

of which a certain secular importance might understandably have been 
attached, the main direction of the Indian political curve has been steadily 
upwards and onwards throughout the third quarter of 1946. This can be 
recorded in spite of communal strife in August to a degree of savagery and 
on a scale never previously reached in India’s long and unhappy experience 
of this sort of thing; in spite of renewals of promises of direct action on the 
part of this or that faction, and in spite of the recurring doubts, haverings 
and hesitations of the leaders on both sides. The one man who has kept his 
eye steadily on a single target, from which he has refused to be deflected, has 
in the end not only reached it himself but, by his steadfastness, carried 
a lumbering political expedition, composed of diverse and disputatious 
elements, forward to its objective. The acceptance of office in an Interim 
National Government by both the Congress and the Moslem League is not 
merely a tribute to the good sense of the party leaders, it also represents a 
considerable personal triumph for the Viceroy himself. For since the depar- 
ture of the Cabinet Mission at the end of June Lord Wavell has carried on 
his own shoulders the heavy burden of protracted negotiations involving 
almost daily meetings, upon which hung the prospects of Interim Govern- 
ment and Constituent Assembly alike. With a rare singleness of purpose the 
Viceroy has, in fact, retrieved those earlier reverses which, by mid-August, 
had produced a situation of considerable gravity. 


A Pourricat MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE 


IF the course is not yet set entirely fair, the outlook is to-day infinitely more 
promising than was the case three months ago when, by a resolution passed 
in Bombay on July 29, a full conference of the Moslem League rescinded 
the League Working Committee’s previous acceptance of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion Plan. Thereafter followed a period of wild talk both in the press and 
on the platform, where there were frequent references to civil war and direct 
action. Three thousand dead and seven thousand injured as the first result 
of the celebration of Direct Action Day in Calcutta on August 16, and later 
on an outbreak of communal trouble in Bombay and a serious recrudescence 
of the disease in eastern Bengal, provided a sharp reminder to the leaders 
of both sides that in a highly charged political atmosphere anything might 
happen as a result of a stray and irresponsible word. Behind the scenes there 
was undoubtedly quite a lot of heart searching, and a death roll running into 
thousands undoubtedly helped to encourage the heads of communities in the 
search for a modus vivendi which would be acceptable to their now thoroughly 
shocked followers. The public utterances of the party leaders became 
noticeably chastened. But the press, particularly in Bengal, continues to be 
F 
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a bad and provocative influence in a communal situation which is still far 
from satisfactory. 

The Interim Government, as first composed of Congressmen and representa- 
tives of the minorities nominated by Congress, took office on September 2. 
The reconstruction of the Cabinet (by which name the Executive Council 
is now officially known) so as to admit the representatives of the Moslem 
League was effected on October 26, the day on which the four Moslem and 
one Scheduled-Caste Members took the oaths of office. In between these two 
dates, throughout the months of August, September and October, the graph 
combining Indian political progress and prospects rose and fell, often precipi- 
tously. On September 2, the day on which the exclusively Congress Interim 
Government assumed office, Moslem League India marked the occasion 
with silent contempt and the hoisting of black flags; seven and a half weeks 
later the League’s own nominees had entered the Cabinet in charge of, 
amongst others, the important departments of Finance and Commerce. What 
had occurred in the interval to bring about such a metamorphosis? There 
was, of course, the usual infructuous exchange of views between Pandit Nehru 
and Mr. Jinnah on behalf of Congress and the League respectively. But what 
happened is perhaps best described in the words of a leading Congress news- 
paper which, commenting upon the reconstituted Indian government, said: 
“Marriages in India, Hindu and Muslim, are generally arranged, often between 
unwilling parties. Still, they are not infrequently successful. This tradition has 
now been carried into the political field and we have an Interim Government which 
has a strong resemblance to one of these arranged marriages. Even a half-hearted 
attempt at co-operative government by the Congress and the League is to be 
welcomed. . . . The indispensable condition of any success in this attempt is that 
Lord Wavell, having brought the two parties together, should now retire from 


active participation or interference in the Government of India, forget his veto and 
let them manage as best they can.” 


Between the beginning of September and the third week of October a 
marriage had, in fact, been arranged, though the protracted efforts of the first 
enthusiastic intermediary between the parties, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, were doomed to failure. His Highness, who 
sought to bring the nominees of the parties into the Interim Government on 
the basis of collective Cabinet responsibility, laid perhaps too much emphasis 
on the abstract advantages of the married state. More realistically the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, pointed to the solid material advantages of the proposed 
marriage settlement. An agreement to differ on certain points was clearly 
better than no agreement at all. A mariage de convenance duly took place and 
the new Government met the Central Assembly on October 28. Two days 
earlier Mr. Liagat Ali Khan, the senior Moslem Member of the Cabinet, 
made it clear on behalf of himself and his Moslem colleagues, at a press con- 
ference immediately after taking the oath of office, that whilst the League 
had come into the new Government with the full intention of working in 
harmony with its other elements, there was no question under existing 
conditions of joint or collective responsibility. Nor, he said, was there such 
a thing as leadership of the Government by one individual. The function 
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of the Vice-President of the Council (Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru), as laid down 
in the Constitution, was to preside at meetings of the Council in the absence 
of the Governor General, and he enjoyed no privileges in the Government 
denied to other members. To round off the metaphor, it will continue to be 
a matter of individual judgment whether the two young people can yet be 
safely left to their own devices, as suggested by the newspaper quoted above. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Ir is too early yet to attempt to forecast whether, and to what extent, the new 
Cabinet will respond to the integrating forces which will undoubtedly impel 
its fourteen members to act together on a basis of collective responsibility, 
or not act at all, over a steadily widening field of policy. Mr. Liaqat Ali 
Khan, the new Finance Member, is the senior Moslem Leaguer in the Cabinet; 
and from the press statement referred to above, as well as the correspondence 
exchanged between Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Moslem League, and 
the Viceroy preparatory to the League’s entry into the Interim Government, 
it would seem that, in the beginning at any rate, India’s first Cabinet will 
function in two sharply defined compartments. It is perhaps worth recording 
how the portfolios have been finally apportioned between the parties. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru (Congress), Leader of the House (the Legislative Assembly), 
is in charge of the Department of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (Congress) is Member in charge of Home 
Affairs and Information and Broadcasting, Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan (Moslem 
League) is Finance Member, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar (Moslem League) is Com- 
merce Member, Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Congress) is in charge of Food and 
Agriculture, Mr. Asaf Ali (Congress) is Member for Transport and Railways, 
Sardar Baldev Singh (Sikh, nominated by Congress) is Member for Defence, 
Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar (Moslem League) is Member for Posts and Air, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram (Congress) is Member for Labour, Mr. Ghazanfar Ali (Moslem 
League) is Member for Health, Mr. Jogendar Nath Mandal (representative 
of the Scheduled Castes, but nominated by the Moslem League) is Member 
for the Legislative Department, Dr. John Mathai (Indian Christian, nominated 
by Congress) is Member for Industries and Supplies, Mr. C. R. Rajagopala- 
chari (Congress) is Member for Education and Arts, and Mr. C. H. Bhabha 
(Parsi, nominated by Congress) is Member for Works, Mines and Power. 
Thus in a Cabinet of fourteen the Moslem League and its Scheduled-Caste 
nominee hold five seats, whilst Congress, with its three nominees representa- 
tive of other minorities, holds nine. 

Numerically, the new Government is nicely balanced, and it is fair to say 
that, as a result of considerations of tactics and equity on the part of the 
two main parties, no minority community is without a representative in the 
Cabinet. But, if the new administration begins its career with an awkward 
cleavage of interests, it is clear that sheer pressure of events will force it tnto 
common action and collective responsibility in many matters of high policy. 
The allocation of the portfolios of Finance and Commerce to Moslems has 
been generally acclaimed as a considerable concession to the League, and 
when the predominantly Hindu character of Indian trade and commerce is 
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taken into account it is certain that the Congress leaders must have regarded 
the transfer of these important portfolios to Moslem members, in the Cabinet 
reconstruction at the end of October, as a very real sacrifice. None the less, 
it is quite obvious that in all major matters neither Mr. Liagat Ali Khan nor 
Mr. Chundrigar will find it possible to evolve policy, or carry it through the 
legislature, on fragments of party or communal doctrine. India’s attitude 
towards the proposals for the promotion of international trade and employ- 
ment and the negotiation of the vexed question of the sterling balances is 
typical of the many problems upon which the Indian case must necessarily be 
put forward on a plane somewhat higher than the purely departmental level. 

By research, consultation and co-ordination the Government as a whole 
must soon become involved in these and a dozen similar issues, and what- 
ever the de jure constitutional position may be, de facto collective Cabinet 
responsibility will have been established. Whilst the Indian parties were 
given the utmost freedom to decide the terms upon which they would join 
the Interim Government, it was clearly the hope of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Viceroy that its members would elect to work together as a 
parliamentary team continuously developing rights, conventions and pro- 
cedure in their relations with the Viceroy and the Legislature, until the future 
constitution of an independent India had been hammered out by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Chiefly because the Moslem League has still to be convinced 
of the bona-fide acceptance by His Majesty’s Government and the Congress 
of its major stipulations for further constitutional change, the new Cabinet 
has decided that for the moment formal adoption of the principle of collective 
responsibility is not practicable. How much of this is in the nature of face 
saving, and how much is grounded in the hard facts of the situation, time 
alone will show. What is indisputable is that those who think that decisions 
covering complicated and interlocking elements of national policy can be 
taken on exclusively departmental assumptions, no matter how important 
the department concerned may be, will be quickly disillusioned. Ifthe Viceroy 
can hold his somewhat heterogeneous Cabinet together in the first stages of 
its work, much that matters is likely to follow automatically. Its parliamentary 
majority is assured, and is probably much too large and complacent for the 
effective criticism of the details of legislation. There are no less than twenty- 
four Bills in various stages before the Central Assembly, some of them long 
and exceedingly technical documents. It is not in its day-to-day relations 
with the main parties in the House that the Cabinet is likely to run into 
trouble, so much as in the conduct of its own affairs. The Interim Govern- 
ment will be judged mainly by its success in restoring stability to those areas 
at present badly affected by communal strife. Almost all purely domestic 
legislative proposals contain much material of a highly combustible nature. 
If they are to succeed in handling it safely Lord Wavell and his Cabinet will 
have to proceed with the utmost circumspection. On the other hand on the 
big extra-Indian issues—the position of Indians in other parts of the Com- 
monwealth (chiefly South Africa), overseas trade policy, the realization of 
accumulated war balances and the like—the Cabinet will speak confidently 
to a policy representing the demands of a united India. 
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What of the Constituent Assembly? According to present arrangements 
this body is due to hold its first session early in December, and the stately 
library hall in the Central Assembly building in New Delhi has been turned 
into a meeting-place for its 400 members. Though it is generally assumed 
that the League acceptance of office in the Interim Government implies 
Moslem participation in the Cabinet Mission’s long-term plan, which turns 
on the work of the Constituent Assembly, no specific undertaking to this 
effect emerges from the published correspondence between the Viceroy and 
the President of the Moslem League which passed from October 3 to October 
25. Writing to Mr. Jinnah on October 4 Lord Wavell said: “Since the basis 
for participation in the Cabinet is, of course, acceptance of the statement of 
May 16, I assume that the League Council will meet at a very early date to 
reconsider its Bombay resolution.” The Viceroy was, of course, referring 
to the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16 and the League’s resolution 
of July 29 reversing its earlier approval of the Cabinet Mission Plan. Although 
several more letters were exchanged during October, in none of them has 
Mr. Jinnah given the assurance which the Viceroy sought. Until the League 
leader has himself clarified the party’s intentions it would, in the light of past 
experience, be imprudent to read into League participation in the new 
Government a firm promise to take part in the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly. On the basis of their present relationship, such assurances as the 
Congress and the League require of one another have to be obtained through 
the action of the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah has shown that he is in no hurry to 
commit himself, and it may well be that before he asks the League Council 
to rescind its Bombay resolution in favour of entering the Constituent 
Assembly he will demand an undertaking that the provincial grouping 
contemplated in the Cabinet Mission plan will be adhered to. If so, and if the 
answer Mr. Jinnah wants is not quickly forthcoming, we may find ourselves 
back again in the old debate on first principles. However, Lord Wavell has 
rescued both short- and long-term plans from so many apparently hopeless 
situations during the last few months that there is no reason to suppose that, 
with so much of real value already accomplished, the whole constitutional 
project is now going to come to grief on an issue which will prove intractable 
only for as long as it is exploited for party purposes. 


DrPLoMACY IN THE NEw ORDER 


One of the many recent developments of great importance to the future of 
Indo-British relations, and of only slightly less importance to India’s relations 
with certain other Commonwealth countries, is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner as the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 
this country. The decision was notified in September, and by the time these 
lines appear in print the first incumbent, Mr. Terence Shone, will have taken 
up residence in New Delhi, where Mr. A. G. B. Symon, the Deputy High 
Commissioner, preceded him by some weeks. Mr. Shone has held important 
appointments in the British Foreign Service, particularly in the Middle East, 
and the choice of a career diplomat has been generally approved as indicating 
the British Government’s awareness of the significance of the new post and 
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the probability that the High Commissionership will, in due course, develop 
into a fully fledged legation or embassy. It has for long been clear that once 
a representative Indian Government is installed there will be a steadily 
increasing number of affairs in which His Majesty’s Government could no 
longer, consistently with propriety, continue to be represented by a Governor 
General; and from now onwards the representation of purely United-King- 
dom interests in India, and in particular the maintenance of the economic and 
financial relations of the two countries, will pass steadily from the Viceroy’s 
into the High Commissioner’s hands. The new arrangement is but one of 
the many outward and visible signs of the far-reaching changes that are now 
being enacted, and quite apart from providing practical recognition of India’s 
swift advance to a condition of near-independence it also fits aptly into the 
Indian conception of the way her external relationships should henceforth be 
regulated. 

In one of his first statements after assuming office Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru roughed in the background of an Indian foreign policy, and gave his 
views on the subject of Indian diplomatic representation in other countries. 
(Incidentally, it is an interesting comment upon available resources in adminis- 
trative man-power that Pandit Nehru declared that, against an estimated three 
hundred officers necessary for an Indian diplomatic and consular service, 
there were probably not more than fifty with the requisite training and 
experience.) To say the least of it, an extremely anomalous and psychologically 
unfortunate situation would have arisen if His Majesty’s Government had 
continued to regulate their half of Indo-British relations through the India 
Office and the Viceroy at a time when India herself intends to signalize her 
newly won status by ministerial appointments abroad. Already the name of 
Mr. C. R. Rajagopalachari, former Chief Minister of Madras and a Member 
of the present Interim Government, is being canvassed in the press as a 
possible first Indian Ambassador to the United States of America, with which 
country it has been mutually agreed to raise to ministerial status the present 
Indian representation in Washington and the U.S. representation in New 
Delhi. But questions of form apart, the new British High Commissioner in 
India will find a great deal to engage his immediate and continuing attention 
in the rapidly changing conditions of to-day, the effect of which will be 
quickly transmitted from the constitutional to the economic and other 
relations of the two countries. Should the new constitution appear to be 
evolving too slowly it seems likely that the Interim Government will press 
for a revision of the safeguarding sections of the 1935 Act, under which 
British commerce in India enjoys protection from discrimination. This and 
the shape of a future commercial agreement between the two countries, 
together with the negotiations for the repayment of India’s outstanding 
sterling balances, raise problems of the first magnitude, in the solution of 
which the High Commissioner and his staff will be closely engaged. 

India, 

October 1946. 
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WORKING TO LIVE 


LL the emphasis in these autumn weeks is on production. Ministers and 
trade-union chiefs, leaders of all parties and of every kind of industry, 
are alike engaged in expounding the doctrine that to live Britain must work, 
and to live better it must work harder. It is not an easy lesson to teach, and 
for members of a Labour Government who, with the trade-union leaders, 
are directly concerned that it should be widely accepted and effectively 
applied it presents special difficulties; for it means a revolution in past 
doctrine and practice, to be achieved during a period of strain and mal- 
adjustment inevitable after so vast a re-deployment of human and material 
resources. 

The people are settling down, but have not yet fully regained their normal 
zest. The statistics are encouraging : employment is higher, and the change- 
over in the factories is gathering momentum. But the population generally, 
and the workers no less than the rest, still suffer from a malaise which is the 
aftermath of six years of war. In part it is a natural weariness after the pro- 
longed exertions that secured victory; in part it is an irritation with restric- 
tions, scarcities and continuing high prices, which combine to deflate 
buoyancy. These are superficial ills—unless they continue too long. It is 
irksome but not serious that there is a persistent lack of consumers’ goods. 
There are more articles of domestic use to be bought, and the electrical-goods 
manufacturers appear to be making a particularly quick recovery. Some 
luxury foods have reappeared to tempt the housewife with their dear variety, 
but the staple diet retains its restricted dullness. Clothing presents great 
difficulties; everyday garments seem to be even more scarce than they were 
during the war years. Between the “utility” made-up goods, no doubt 
adequate in themselves but in style and quality discouraging purchase save 
under stress of sheer necessity, and the articles of luxury at the other end of 
the scale which reflect their scarcity value in fantastic prices, there is the 
merest trickle of medium-priced goods of acceptable quality. Everyone’s 
home sorely needs repair and redecoration, in fabric as well as furnishings, 
but prices are beyond the average reach and the search for materials is a 
tedious task. The abandonment of zonal restrictions on distribution, how- 
ever, is producing a greater variety of articles in the shops, if not a greater 
volume. More petrol has been made available for commerce and pleasure. 
Road and rail travel services are greatly improved, and some half-forgotten 
conveniences have been restored: on the principal trains it is again possible 
to reserve a seat, there are more restaurant and buffet cars, and the war-time 
stranglehold of the “V.I.P.” on accommodation has at length been broken if 
not entirely released. 

The question now under active discussion is the revival of incentive: how 
the desire for higher earnings, and the direct and personal benefits to be 
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derived from them, which heavy taxes and the lack of goods have so effec- 
tively checked, can be restored. With a productive capacity limited strictly 
by the availability of raw materials and a labour force which is not only too 
small for to-day’s requirements but is still largely occupied in learning new 
skills, the question becomes it: fact, whether the retention of more goods 
for home consumption would not result in greater production all round, to 
the benefit of export as well as home markets. 

Ministers are stumping the country to promote an all-out effort for in- 
creased production. Mr. Herbert Morrison, who has general charge of the 
Government’s economic planning, acknowledges that it is hard to increase 
individual output because there is so little to buy with earnings and profits. 
He sees in the fact that exports in the third quarter of the year were approxi 
mately 110 per cent in volume of the 1938 level heartening evidence for the 
consumer as reconversion is completed, and looks forward to the application 
of war-time lessons in industry, bringing a great increase in output per head 
when production teams have settled into their stride. He can also argue that 
the scarcity of commodities and services is in many cases due directly to in- 
creased demand. Steel production, for example, was 13 per cent above 1935 
even in the August holiday month, but it is very short because of a higher 
demand; the same is true of gas and electricity, and even of some foods. 

The drive is the more difficult since the Labour leaders are engaged in 
trying to revolutionize the outlook of their followers. From the earliest days 
their primary ambition has been to win conditions of labour which besides 
providing higher wages should give some protection against the days when 
there were no wages to be earned—when trade slumps, seasonal conditions, 
or personal incapacity brought real need. This fear of unemployment bit 
deeply into the worker’s mind, and it is still a potent factor. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, at the head of the Board of Trade, has sought to remedy this attitude. 
He has spoken forcefully on the theme that the real danger now is that the 
standard of living may fall because we cannot produce enough. The problem 
is not lack of jobs but lack of people to fill the jobs. It is not a question of 
going slow to prevent unemployment, but of going fast to get the things 
needed for a decent standard of living. The trade unions, he says, must no 
longer be charged merely with the protection of wage standards and con- 
ditions of labour, but must share with the employers the planning of industry 
for production needs. This is an inevitable development of the unions’ 
functions, but it has to be acknowledged by both sides in industry, and as 
there are employers not willing to accord this responsibility and others 
hesitant about giving effect to it, so there are some unions still unwilling to 
assume it and to accept its implications. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS 
THE trade-union chiefs acknowledge the needs of the time and also the 
difficulties of readjustment. In his presidential address to the Trade Union 
Congress, which has just held its annual conference, Mr. Charles Dukes 
declared that in the new circumstances, in which trade unions were given a 
direct interest in making industries efficient, they must reconsider their atti- 
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tude to restrictive practices, formerly justified in relation to a capitalist system 
but appearing in a different light when the public interest was to be served 
and industrial output became a social product. He admitted that it would not 
be easy for workers in a nationalized industry to see that their claims to better 
wages and shorter hours must be balanced in a consideration of general 
social interests. How great the difficulty will be was clearly demonstrated in 
the subsequent proceedings of the congress. In spite of the misgivings which 
Ministers have expressed, the congress intends to go ahead with the demand 
for a forty-hour week and has reaffirmed its intention to ask for legislation 
to give effect to it. There was no qualification about the terms of the notice 
given to industry that in planning re-equipment and mechanization it must 
proceed on this basis. 

Industry is suffering from another distraction in the controversy over what 
is called the “closed shop”. In its immediate application it means the right 
of the trade unions to compel all workers to become members of the appro- 
priate union. But it raises also the larger question of individual liberty, and 
beyond that the rights of minorities in a democratic organization. One 
hundred per cent membership has always been the ultimate aim of eyery 
trade union; some, mainly craft unions, have already achieved it and applied 
it compulsorily. There is reason in the argument that only subscribers should 
enjoy the benefits of union action, and that all employed in the same craft or 
grade should combine to present a solid front in negotiations. The use, and 
value, of compulsion to achieve this end have long been argued, and so far 
there has not been general assent to the proposition that the moral obligation 
of the worker to support his fellows ought to be stimulated in those who fail 
to acknowledge it by giving the union power to exclude the recalcitrant from 
employment in his chosen occupation—which, in the last resort, is what it 
means. 

The controversy has now taken a new aspect. It is the claim of some 
unions, notably in this case the Transport and General Workers, an “‘omni- 
bus” federation covering many previously unorganized sections, that the 
employers shall employ only union members and shall dismiss those among 
their staffs who do not conform to the union’s fiat and join up in a specified 
time. It so happens that the claim has been presented in its most acute 
political form, from the fact that it has been made to the London Passenger 
Transport Board—a public utility corporation established by the State—and 
accepted, and that a corresponding policy has since been adopted by a number 
of local authorities having a Labour majority. With a Labour Government 
intent on achieving the maximum nationalization of industry, which one can 
assume will be operated largely through similar public corporations, the 
prospect of rapid extension of the “closed shop” has aroused much concern. 
It has been assailed as an infringement of individual liberty, and as the first 
step towards the corporative State. If such developments appear extreme 
and remote in the present relationship between the State and the unions, 
they are not for that reason impossible; and there is certainly nothing remote 
in the threat to the workman’s economic liberty and his right to earn his own 
living in his own way. There is also apparent a possible threat to the right 
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of free association, for which the unions have fought as bravely as any section 
of the community, and of free expression of opinion, which is a corner-stone 
of British liberty. It is probably the case that the unions’ claim is concerned 
now as much as anything with ease and efficiency of administration. The 
danger is that the employer may be made an instrument of that efficiency. 
Still more, it lies in the constitutional breach when the employer is a quasi- 
State organization, in compelling the employer to operate at the instance of 
a union an economic sanction to deprive a man of his livelihood. 

After a fitful interlude between August, when it was first raised, and 
October the controversy flared again when Parliament and the T.U.C. were 
meeting. A curiously naive attempt by Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour and 
an experienced trade-union leader, to turn aside questions about the Govern- 
ment’s attitude left him open to direct attack on the admission that the 
Cabinet had not considered the matter. The T.U.C., whom he no doubt 
considered the most appropriate body for the task, discussed it a little im- 
patiently very soon after. The general council produced a special report on 
the subject. Rejecting as alien to British tradition the “closed shop” which 
meant that only members of one particular union might be employed to the 
exclusion of members of other unions, the report unequivocally supported 
the policy of the hundred-per-cent union shop, claiming that the liberty of 
the individual was not an absolute right but was subject to restrictions for 
social ends. How the hundred-per-cent membership was to be achieved, and 
used, was left to the individual unions. The discussion on this report made 
it plain that at any rate at the present stage the campaign is directed chiefly 
against breakaway unions, which are regarded as a weakening influence. 
The strength with which this view was advocated is deeply rooted in a 
history of employers who took advantage of fission in workers’ organizations 
to play off one body against another, and the unions are determined that such 
circumstances shall not recur. It is also cogently argued that the proper 
place for the expression of minority views, and their transformation if 
possible into accepted policy, is within the union. Nevertheless, the careful 
steps of the general council in confining the issue within legitimate bounds 
have not removed the serious questionings evoked by the transport workers’ 
successful demand that the L.P.T.B. shall recognize only one union for 
specified grades of its staffs. Not all the smaller unions are to be dismissed 
as spurious and dissident growths, and affiliation to the T.U.C. is not the 
sole test of capable representation of the workers’ interests. The contention 
so far unanswered from any authoritative quarter is that it is surely only Par- 
liament that has the right, in the name of the whole community by which it is 
elected, to exercise compulsion in restraint ofa minority for the common good. 


CONSERVATIVES IN CONFERENCE 
THE annual conference of the Conservative party, renewed again in October 
after the long break since 1937, was also more notable—from the point of 
view of long-term policy—for its industrial aspect than for other topics which 
engaged lively attention. A strong demand was expressed, especially among 
the significantly large proportion of younger members present, fora statement 
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of policy. Mr. Eden outlined the party’s attitude towards industry and 
property in a speech which appeared to mark an advance in Conservative 
thought. Naturally opposing to the Socialist philosophy a belief in the widest 
measure of individual capitalism, he epitomized Conservative aims in the 
words “Our objective is a nation-wide property-owning democracy”. This 
objective has been developed since by himself and others, and its implica- 
tions will figure prominently in future political argument. The appointment 
by Mr. Churchill since the conference of a committee of leading members 
of the party to make a detailed study of industrial policy is a tacit admission 
that the party has still to work out the application of this policy in the light 
of conditions still changing. 

Mr. Churchill’s announcement that the idea of relinquishing the party 
leadership had crossed his mind, but had been definitely rejected because the 
state of the country after a year of Socialist rule was so serious that he felt it his 
duty to continue, was received with manifest approval by the conference. His 
address at the close of the assembly, with its restatement of the Conservative 
creed and its emphasis on an advancing conception of industrial organization, 
was much to the liking of the party.. It was interesting also to observe that 
he appeared to have a more open mind than the majority of the delegates on 
the question of changing the party name, and the observation that they should 
make sure that the name was in no way a stumbling-block to the great mass 
of voters without party affiliation who were “‘affronted” by Socialist misman- 
agement can in some degree be read as support for the suggestions, made earlier 
by Mr. Harold Macmillan, inviting a working partnership with the Liberal 
party—advances which have been decisively rejected by the Liberal leaders. 


A Catamrrous SUMMER 
A SUMMER so wet and chilly as to challenge comparison with the disastrous 
season of 1879—the worst on record from the farmer’s point of view— 
deteriorated as the crops ripened. By the middle of August a succession of 
gales had brought the harvest to a standstill and seriously damaged fruit and 
corn. The figures of rainfall and lack of sun for the whole month were the 
worst for twenty years. The storms continued in September, and torrential 
rain flooded thousands of acres of growing crops. In a few days the amount 
of rain over large parts of the country was more than twice the average for 
the whole month. Machines were bogged in the waterlogged ground, the 
corn began to sprout in the stook, and much of it that had been cut was dis- 
coloured and unfit for human food. A spell of fine weather revived hopes, 
and, although the sodden crops made work difficult and slow, a substantial 
amount was saved in fair condition. But the sunny spell was short-lived, and 
near the end of the month occurred one of the severest September gales on 
record, causing serious damage to factories and buildings as well as to farms 
and crops, and flooding roads and railways. The latest reports of a distressing 
season are of yields greatly below the average and of poor quality. Costs 
rose steeply in the prolonged endeavour to save the crops, and autumn 
ploughing was thrown so far behind that the Government’s expectation that 
2,500,000 acres of wheat shall be sown for the 1947 harvest is unattainable. 
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In spite of these conditions at home, however, an overall improvement in 
wheat supplies made possible a reduction in the flour extraction rate to 85 
per cent, and thus gave us a whiter loaf than we have enjoyed since May, 
when the rate was increased to 90 per cent. The alteration has really been 
demanded by the necessity to increase the feeding-stuffs available during the 
winter for the dairy herds, for the purpose of maintaining the weekly milk 
ration at 2 pints or a little less per head, and not by any desire to make the 
bread more apparently palatable. According to current forecasts we are to 
have bread rationing for the remainder of the year, transatlantic supplies of 
grain not yet being sufficiently regular to permit its abandonment earlier. 


A THREATENED WINTER 


AFTER such a summer the early frosts and lengthening nights of autumn 
make the big question of the approaching winter a topic of daily speculation, 
That question is coal. A series of contradictory statements by the Minister, 
Mr. Shinwell, has only injected bewilderment into the apprehensions of 
domestic users and the acuter anxiety of industrialists. The hard fact is that 
the target he set in summer has not been achieved, and stocks are 5,000,000 
tons short of the safety level. A warning by the electricity supply companies 
that their stocks were so low that some form of electricity rationing was 
almost certain was curtly repudiated by Mr. Shinwell as “‘a lot of nonsense”, 
subsequently amended, when the companies repeated their warning, to “a 
villainous campaign against the Government”. The undertakings had the 
best of these exchanges a few days later, when electricity supplies were cut 
for a short time in some areas; and the public shivered afresh when Mr. 
Shinwell later told Parliament that rationing was out of the question but a 
restriction scheme for electricity had been considered and not finally settled. 

In the more sober terms in which he reviewed coal prospects for the House 
of Commons Mr. Shinwell admitted that the position was grave, but main- 
tained a reasonable confidence with a large ingredient of optimism. In this 
he is fortified by the increasing output, with fewer men, since the dislocations 
of the holidays have been passed. Average production for the first two 
weeks of October was 3,672,000 tons, compared with 3,552,500 tons in 
September. The figures have risen because of better output per head, and if 
this is maintained and there is no new increase in absenteeism the gap of 
100,000 tons a week in current production can be closed. The Minister has 
called for a voluntary cut of 10 per cent by all consumers of coal, gas and 
electricity to help to close it. Domestic users are not to have their coal 
allocation reduced, but are urgently asked to cut down their consumption of 
gas—of which last year the total consumption was 26 per cent more than 
before the war—and electricity, of which no less than 65 per cent more was 
used. The demand for economical use of fuel is particularly directed to 
industry, and there has been a strong hint of more drastic steps to enforce 
it if necessary, for the Government seem determined that at all costs in- 
dustrial dislocation must be avoided. 

United Kingdom, 

November 1946. 
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THE RUSSIAN VETO 


HE rulers of Russia have, with characteristic regard for the rights of 

small nationalities, made short work of our attempt to join the United 
Nations. On August 2 it was officially announced that Mr. de Valera, as 
Minister for External Affairs, had lodged with the Secretary General an 
application “for the admission of Ireland to membership”.* This application, 
which followed the unanimous decision of the Dail, + came before the Security 
Council in New York on August 29 and was at once blocked by Mr. Gromyko, 
the Russian representative, on the grounds that Ireland had no diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Sir Alexander Cadogan, the British representative, 
said that the British Government’s views on Ireland were well known, but 
he felt it was quite useless to repeat them in view of the Russian statement. 
He not unnaturally laughed when the Chairman, speaking as the Polish 
representative, said that he would support Ireland’s admission, since Poland 
had always had great sympathy for the heroic struggle of the Irish people for 
national independence. 

The rejection of our application has not been taken too tragically here, and 
most people would be inclined to agree with Mr. de Valera’s brief statement : 
“Comment is unnecessary; the position is self-explanatory. All I wish to do 
is to express thanks to the representatives of the nations who supported our 
application.” Yet from an Irish point of view, as the Irish people fully under- 
stand, there is more to be said. Russia was, of course, within her rights, for 
Article 27 (3) of the United Nations Charter provides that decisions of the 
Security Council on other than procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring vote of the 
permanent members, of which Russia is one. As admission of any State to 
membership can be effected only by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Council, this would seem to end the matter. 

When the question was before the Membership Committee of the Council 
a few days before, Mr. Krasilinkov, the Soviet delegate, intimated that it 
might be reconsidered at a later stage. This was a clear indication that Russia 
would not object to Ireland’s admission if the Irish Government were pre- 
pared to receive a Soviet representative. The whole business is a sorry 
example of power politics at its worst for, as Mr. Hasluck the Australian 
delegate pointed out, the United Nations Charter contains no stipulation 
requiring member States to have diplomatic relations with Russia. 

The Irish people are not lacking in pride or intelligence, and it may therefore 
be confidently asserted that no Irish Government dare seek admission to the 


* It is interesting to note that the Irish Government has now ceased to use the word 
Eire when referring to the Irish State. In English its use has no justification either lin- 
guistically or legally; and it has never been so used in these articles, 

t See THe Rounp Tasie, No. 144, September 1946, p. 373. 
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United Nations on such terms. The real reasons for the Russian veto are, of 
course, quite other. Ireland is unique among western European nations in 
having no organized Communist party inside or outside Parliament. But as 
the new Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, the Most Reverend Dr. Kinnane, 
recently said, we are no longer a remote island dreaming its dreams in the 
mists of the western seas. Through the radio, the cinema and the press we 
are in hourly contact with the world and, although they have made little 
headway, the agents of Communism are already trying to spread their subtle 
poison amongst us. The Irish Government and people are, however, united 
in their detestation of Marxian materialism and “all its works and pomps”. 
Their political concepts are firmly based on Christian principles. So long ago 
as 1934 Mr. de Valera, speaking at the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva 
on the occasion of Russia’s joining the League, expressed strong views con- 
cerning the denial of religious freedom by the Soviet Government. After 
the recent disclosures concerning the use made of the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa as a centre for espionage and propaganda no Irish Government could 
welcome the establishment of a Soviet Legation in Dublin. Moreover, 
membership of the United Nations, while it would have enabled us to play 
a small part on the international stage, would also have entailed certain irk- 
some obligations. The important thing is that our application was supported 
by Britain, France and America, whose friendship with us is of real and 
permanent value. 

Our only anxiety is lest the leaders of these free nations may in their desire 
to achieve a peaceful compromise betray what remains of Christendom and all 
it stands for. We, who were the allies of neither, feel that the only difference 
between Communismand National Socialismis that of victor and vanquished, 
and we judge the Soviet Government by its acts rather than by its declara- 
tions. As Mr. de Valera frankly admitted, during the debate in the Dail last 
July, the question of whether our neutrality would be respected or not during 
the war depended ultimately on the will of two men, President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. We now see that our neutrality was preserved, not by 
our inherent strength or statesmanship, but because the Treaty of 1921 had 
given us a position in the British Commonwealth which left us free to choose 
our own course without duress; the leaders of America and England, even 
when in parlous plight, respected our rights; and the British Navy held 
the seas so that Germany, which respected no right, was unable to invade 
us. If there is another war our security will depend on exactly similar 
factors; and we therefore view the Russian veto with perfect equanimity. 
We are certainly not prepared to barter our heritage for a mess of Red 
pottage. 

Ireland has, however, been admitted to membership of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and Irish delegates took part in the 
recent Copenhagen Conference of that body. On that occasion the British 
delegates, somewhat perversely, sought to insist that Ireland should be 
described as Eire, to which the Irish representatives would not agree. 

Mr. James Dillon, T.D., who has consistently pointed out that Bolshevism 
and Nazism are identical and that the only answer to both was for the United 
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States, the British Commonwealth and the free nations of western Europe to 
make common cause for the preservation of human freedom, is now the only 
Irish politician entitled to say “I told you so”. Speaking at Letterkenny on 
August 15 he urged that at this time of crisis and confusion Irishmen North 
and South should bury the hatchet and, with both arms free, as a united 
nation, do their part to win for the world the freedom of religion and the 
overthrow of tyranny founded on materialism. That this wise course is even 
now faintly perceptible to our leaders is apparent from the almost identical 
statements made by Mr. de Valera, the Irish Prime Minister, and Sir Basil 
Brooke, the Premier of Northern Ireland, on October 8. Both pointed out 
that a small nation can no longer remain isolated, and both claimed that free 
association with the British Commonwealth was for Ireland the obvious 
remedy. Mr. de Valera, who was speaking at the annual convention of his 
party, Fianna Fail, reminded his audience that while by God’s Providence 
they had escaped the last war they could not be sure that they would escape 
again. For the rest his speech, which was made in reply to a complaint that 
the people should have been consulted by referendum before the Govern- 
ment applied for membership of the United Nations, was devoted to his now 
familiar justification of his policy of “external association” as first enunciated 
in 1921 and now in operation.* He said in effect that as the British Govern- 
ment had raised no objection to his phantom “republic” he was now prepared 
to let well alone and look to the future. 


THE NorTHERN ATTITUDE 

Sir Bast Brooke, who was speaking in the Northern Parliament during a 
debate on Partition, sought to rouse religious passion in order to promote 
his political purpose. After averring that his Government had no hostility 
to the Catholic religion as such, he proceeded to assert that the Catholic 
Church in Ireland had been consistently anti-British and overwhelmingly 
anti-Ulster. The latter statement is quite meaningless; the former is patently 
absurd, as history bears witness. Whatever may have been the attitude of 
| individual bishops or priests at times of persecution, there can be no doubt 
| that the Catholic Church as such has always exercised a wise and moderating 
influence in Ireland and has sought at all times to restrain extreme Nationalist 
manifestations. For this it has often been taken to task by revolutionary 
leaders. It is therefore difficult to understand how any responsible politician, 
conscious of the danger which now threatens all that Irishmen, Catholic or 
Protestant, cherish, could make such a mischievous speech. It is unfortu- 
| nately symptomatic of the dilemma in which the Northern Government now 
finds itself. While it is true that the Unionist party—a now somewhat archaic 
title—weathered the storm in the recent local government elections and 
secured their usual two-to-one majority in Belfast, they have lost two parlia- 
mentary elections to Labour, even though they won the Down election 
against a Labour candidate sponsored by the British Labour party. 

In fact the Northern Government’s present position is somewhat ironical. 
On many questions it finds itself at variance with the British Government, 

* See THE Rounp Taiz, No. 143, June 1946, pp. 261, 262. 
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a much more formidable opponent than Mr. de Valera. The fact that it is 
supported by and allied to the British Conservative party does not make its 
position easier. Mr. Sinclair, the Northern Minister for Finance, in his budget 
speech last November boldly repudiated Lord Craigavon’s famous policy of 
following British legislation “step by step” on the grounds that “it was 
certainly never intended to have the widespread interpretation that some 
people attributed to it to-day”. He went on to say that he could not accept 
the theory that they should slavishly follow the whole pattern of life in Great 
Britain, and denied that British conditions were suitable for the people of 
Northern Ireland. This speech has since been followed by the rejection by 
the Belfast Parliament of a whole series of British enactments, such as the 
Local Government Franchise Act, which extended the municipal franchise to 
all citizens over 21 and would have destroyed the power of the Unionist 
party in the border counties, where their majority is already slender enough, 
and the Acts dealing with Trade Disputes, Health and Education. Moreover, 
the Northern Prime Minister recently disclosed that the British Government 
had been requested by his Government to extend its powers so that it may 
develop social, health and similar services on its own lines. At the moment 
his Government is faced with the difficult problem of finding work for some 
3,000 unemployed. It is thus committed to an independent policy as regards 
both Britain and Ireland, and the implications of this position are obvious. 
While it may secretly rejoice that the Act of Union has been annulled, it must 
perforce beat the Orange drum in order to preserve its own existence. 


Mr. DE VALERA’S TROUBLES 
MR. DE VALERA likewise has his own difficulties. The token strike of the 
Dublin primary school teachers, which affected, as has now been ascertained, 
some 40,000 children, has at last ended.* On October 31 the teachers, in 
deference to an appeal from Dr. McQuaid, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, reported for duty after eight months’ absence. The Archbishop’s 
appeal, which was made in consideration of the spiritual and moral interests 
of the children who are his pastoral care, made it clear that his invitation was 
not to be construed as in any sense prejudicial to the natural rights of the 
Government and the teachers or to the just and equitable claims of the 
teachers. The termination of the strike in this fashion of course settles nothing, 
for the teachers’ grievances remain. It is notorious that the Archbishop has 
not seen eye to eye with Mr. de Valera on the questions at issue, and the 
Government at an early stage rejected his offer to act as arbitrator. The 
teachers have also announced that the reopening of the schools does not mark 
the end of the struggle but only an alteration of the methods by which it must 
continue to be pursued. It is therefore clear that we have not yet heard the 
last of this disastrous dispute. Mr. de Valera has throughout refused to 
submit the questions at issue to independent arbitration on the grounds that 
to do so would raise a question of fundamental principle, namely, the 
supremacy of the people’s representatives. {t can be argued, however, that 
such a solution, which is applied every day in industrial disputes, should not 
be considered as impossible because the Government is involved. The truth 
* See THE Rounp Tasxez, No. 144, September 1946, p. 378. 
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of course is that other large bodies of public servants are, owing to the in- 
creased cost of living, in a similar plight to the teachers and anything done 
for the latter should be universally applied, however serious the financial 
consequences. The “white-collar”, or as one of their number recently 
described them the “‘frayed-collar”, class, have of course a real grievance, for 
they are ground between the upper and nether millstones of increased taxa- 
tion and higher prices. They have in fact to maintain a precarious respect- 
ability under well nigh impossible conditions. Recently they have begun to 
realize both their plight and their power and have formed an association to 
voice their grievances which may well become a political force. 

If the strike causes parents to demand some say in the education of their 
children it will have had one good result. For a quarter of a century their 
wishes as to how their children should be educated have been ignored by a 
fanatical bureaucracy. English-speaking children throughout the country are 
being half-educated through the medium of Irish; and even prominent public 
officials are beginning to complain about the results. A searching inquiry 
into this scandal is long overdue. 


THE OPpposrtION 
Ir there were a united and resolute Opposition the Government, faced with 
these problems, might well feel alarmed; but this is far from being the case. 
Dr. O’Higgins, T.D., one of the leading members of Fine Gael, the principal 
Opposition party, recently defined its policy as being one of adherence to the 
Commonwealth for purely utilitarian reasons, the eradication of unemploy- 


ment by large-scale government projects, the drastic curtailment of non- 
productive services, the encouragement of economic industry and the 
promotion of vocational organization. There is in reality as little real dif- 
ference now between the Government and the Opposition parties as there is 
between the Republicans and the Democrats in the United States. As another 
Fine Gael orator, Senator Hayes, also said recently, the principal aim of that 
party is to put the Government out. Unfortunately they seem to have little 
idea of how to go about it. For example, they have recently proposed that a 
special grant of £800,000 should be made to the farmers, who are certainly 
not the most impoverished section of the community. 

The new Opposition party, the Clann na Poblachta or Republican party,* 
states that its aim is to reintegrate the whole of Ireland as a republic, free from 
any external associations save those which may be freely entered into by the 
nation. They also propose to open the Dail to members from Northern 
Ireland who wish to attend, to make the “use of political influence in public 
affairs a penal offence” and to curb bureaucratic control. In addition they 
have outlined wide and far-reaching schemes of the usual vote-catching kind, 
such as a minimum wage, State responsibility for providing employment, and 
generous projects for the development of national culture. 

The Labour party remains in its divided state in spite of the disinterested 
and patriotic efforts of Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
to find a formula that may unite the two sets of warring unions, which are 
divided on the question of alliance with British unions. The Government’s 

* See THE Rounp Tasxe, No. 144, September 1946, p. 376. 
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industrial relations policy* has now been put into force by the appointment 
of the new Labour Court, whose chairman, Mr. R. J. P. Mortished, is an 
excellent choice. He has been in turn a civil servant, a trade-union official, 
an official of the International Labour Office, and recently labour adviser to 
the principal Irish shipping company. The other members are two employers 
with experience on the Wages Advisory Tribunal, and two prominent trade- 
union leaders. The Court has already adjudicated successfully on an un- 
official strike of railway employees. 

A labour problem of a very different kind has been raised by the relative 
failure of the recent drive to obtain recruits for the army. In spite of the 
improvements in pay and conditions this force has melted away since the 
termination of the war, and it is now humorously suggested that the officers 
exceed in number the rank and file. 

The recruiting drive was hampered toa considerable extent, not only by the 
demand for Irish labour in England, but also by the imperative need for help 
to save the harvest. Torrential rains in August, followed by wet weather all 
through September, made it necessary to mobilize every available man from 
the towns to help the farmers in their harvesting operations. Mr. de Valera 
in two urgent broadcasts appealed to the people for assistance, and there was 
a ready response by business firms in the principal cities, who released their 
employees to help in this essential work. As a result the bulk of the grain 
crop has been saved; but some 25 per cent of the oats crop, which is more 
vulnerable, was lost. It now seems likely that we shall be able to avoid bread 
rationing, which at one time seemed inevitable. 


TRADE AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


In other respects there is much good news to chronicle. Anglo-Irish relations 
continue to improve daily. The visit last summer of a British flotilla to Cork,* 
when cheering crowds greeted its arrival and the officers and crews were 
shown hospitality not only by our defence forces but by the Lord Mayor and 
port authorities, has, for some unexplained reason, been passed over in 
silence by the English press, which would no doubt have featured an isolated 
assault on a British sailor. This interchange of courtesies has been followed 
by visits from various distinguished English personalities, including Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Lord President of the Council. 
Mr. Morrison, who spent several weeks at Glengarriff, County Cork, one of our 
most famous beauty spots, availed himself of the opportunity to meet Mr. 
de Valera and other leading politicians. He was entertained by the Govern- 
ment; and, although he was wise enough not to talk politics, at least in 
public, there can be little doubt that he found occasion to discuss various 
problems of common interest. 

Dr. James Ryan, our Minister for Agriculture, when on his way back from 
the Copenhagen Food Conference, met Mr. Strachey, the British Food 
Minister. There followed trade talks between officials representing both 
Governments with a view to improving food supplies from Ireland to Great 
Britain, and as a result the prices of Irish cattle in Britain have been increased 
by a penny per pound, and the British Government has agreed to purchase 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 144, September 1946, p. 378. 
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the whole exportable surplus of Irish eggs, the price to be paid depending on 
the quantity shipped according to a sliding scale. If the shipments of eggs 
in 1947 reach a specified minimum of approximately 700,000 boxes the agree- 
ment will be extended to cover 1948 and 1949. The future of this market 
thus depends on the Irish producers. Unfortunately, for the time being we 
have no exportable surplus of butter or bacon. 

Irish representatives also took part in the recent informal talks of 
Dominion delegates as a preliminary to the United Nations preparatory 
economic conference, in which Ireland, having been a non-belligerent, 
cannot take part. 

The revived Dublin Horse Show in August attracted large numbers of 
English visitors and was a triumphant success, breaking all previous atten- 
dance records. Preliminary agricultural statistics reveal that this year there 
has been a small decrease in tillage and in the number of cattle, but an increase 
in pigs. The balance of international payments for 1945 shows that, in con- 
trast with the war years, imports exceeded exports by over £5,000,000, thus 
indicating a reversion to the pre-war trend. Emigrants’ remittances from the 
United Kingdom totalled £7,000,000, indicating the volume of Irish labour 
still employed in Great Britain. The exports include 7,517 greyhounds valued 
at £733,277! There is also a general increase in industrial production, and 
generally it is true to say that the possibilities of development in this direction 
at at present only limited by the difficulty and delay in obtaining machinery 
and raw material. There is a marked increase in the amount of foreign ship- 
ping arriving at Irish ports, and the American liners have resumed their calls 
at Cobh. 

It is certain that the Irish Government will strongly and rightly resist any 
attempt to scale down our sterling assets, which are estimated* to exceed 
£400,000,000 and are the result of trading on a strictly commercial basis, 
They have arisen, not out of charging inflated prices for exports of either 
goods or services, but at prices in the former case fixed by the British Govern- 
ment in its capacity as a monopoly buyer of food, and in the latter determined 
by British trade-union rates for dangerous work in British factories. We can 
also quite fairly point to Ireland’s contribution in volunteers to Britain’s 
armed forces, a contribution which, in proportion to population, was un- 
equalled by any member State of the Commonwealth. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that both Governments have recently agreed to a plan 
which will enable Irish volunteers who have returned to Ireland to receive 
British unemployment benefit, the Irish Government making the payments 
as agent for the British. 

On the whole we have every reason for quiet confidence and, as Mr. de 
Valera recently pointed out, granted national co-operation and freedom from 
industrial disturbance, the future of Ireland should be bright. 


Ireland, 
November 1946 


* Though no official figures have been published, a much smaller estimate is current 
in England. Informal inquiries at the Treasury suggest that {200,000,000 is a more 
probable figure.— Editor. 
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THE LATE PARLIAMENT 


HE seventeenth Parliament of the Commonwealth adjourned for the last 

time on August 9, to be dissolved ten days later. Elections were held 
on September 28. The seventeenth Parliament has been remarkable in a 
number of ways. The elections of August 21, 1943, gave the Labour party 
the largest majority of its history. In its three years of life this Parliament has 
passed rather more than an average quota of important legislation, the major 
Bills being designed to implement Labour policy. 

Among the more important have been the two banking control Bills, 
which bring the whole banking system of the Commonwealth directly under 
the control of the Government in policy matters, through the Common- 
wealth Bank, which is, in turn, more directly under government control 
than before, Bills have been passed to establish a government authority to 
operate inter-State airlines, to control the coal industry in co-operation with 
the State Parliaments, and to extend the range of social services, thereby 
almost doubling the expenditure on them. 

This Parliament has also made provision to establish a national university 
at Canberra, and for the first time has been brought before the people in a 
very direct way by the broadcasting of its proceedings, the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission’s channel being used for the purpose. The broadcasts 
began in July, towards the end of the session, but it is too early to give a 
confident opinion about effects. 

During the life of this Parliament the Labour party, with a substantial 
majority in both Houses, has been able to impose its own will and has not 
been much hampered by the Opposition; nor has it been inclined to accept 
Opposition suggestions. The Government has suffered only one serious 
rebuff, the defeat of its sweeping referendum proposals in 1944. There have 
been loud complaints from the Opposition about the imperious manner of 
the Labour management of the House. Too little time, it is alleged, has been 
allowed for the discussion of major Bills, the closure has been applied too 
frequently, the Government has displayed a marked reluctance to consider 
amendments and has insisted on having its way. 

Certainly Labour discipline has been strong throughout. Mr. Chifley, as 
leader, has shown tenacity and firmness and is in complete control over his 
party. Unimpressive as a speaker, though quietly effective in debate, with 
none of the brilliance or wit of the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Menzies, 
the Prime Minister has imposed his rugged personality. His political shrewd- 
ness and force of character are such that he has gained the respect of his 
political opponents and commands the loyalty of his colleagues. There have 
been no revolts in the Labour party. The predictions of some observers, 
that with such a large majority there would soon be quarrelling and dissension 
in the Labour ranks, have not been fulfilled. Labour presents a unified front 
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to the world. It rests its principal appeal to the electors on the prestige of 


Mr. Chifley and upon what is admitted to be a substantial body of legislative 
achievement. 


Post-War EcoNoMy OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AustrALtA faces the peace-time world with an economic structure which has 
stood the strain of war well. There has necessarily been some distortion, due 
to the forcing process of industrial growth, and it will be a considerable time 
before world conditions settle down enough to make it possible to look at 
the future with even a reasonable degree of confidence. During the war an 
effective system for control over the economic life of the community was 
developed and some part of the system will remain, at least until the end of 
1946. While complaints of government interference are constantly heard, 
and while the easing of war-time controls seems to some sections of opinion 
to have been too slow, the Government is able to get public support for a 
policy of moderate control. It seems highly improbable that the whole war- 
time machinery for economic planning will be scrapped, though a fierce 
political and industrial tussle may be expected over the precise nature and 
degree of control which is to be continued. 

Some part of the total cost of the war is reflected in the increase of the 
public debt, which has almost doubled (from Af1,450 million to A£2,780 
million), with a rise of interest (from Af52 million to A£82 million per 
annum). The increase in the national income, however, makes the burden 
less formidable than it appears at first sight to be, since interest as a percentage 
of the national income has increased only 6} to 6} per cent. Provided that 
the national income can be maintained and increased and the rate of interest 
| kept low, the debt burden should not present any insuperable difficulties to 
| the Australian economy. The business community and the public generally 
} seem resigned to the prospect of a taxation level substantially higher than 
| that of the pre-war years, though opinions differ sharply as to what the weight 
of taxation should be.* There is some compensation in the prospect of a 
better system of social security, and of a high level of employment, which 
all parties are agreed upon as a basic policy. The increasing needs of the 
defence system, it is universally acknowledged, must be met, and no one 
disputes the need for an adequate system of war pensions. The present level 
of taxation, however, is very high. It is about 30 per cent of the national 
| income, whereas before the war it was about 17} per cent. 

The main economic problems of Australia are not internal but external, 
and arise from the substantial dependence of the whole economy on the 
export market for two or three primary products. Fluctuations of price, 
especially in commodities like wool and wheat, inevitably have their repercus- 
sions within Australia, and although something can be done by planning to 
mitigate their effects Australia cannot be completely sheltered from them. 
A prolonged fall in the price of exports would quickly bring about grave 
_ difficulties in maintaining the balance of overseas payments. 

The Labour party has taken some steps in advance to meet the situation 
* See below, pp. 89-90. 
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which may arise from a fall in wheat prices by introducing a Wheat Stabiliza- 
tion Act, which is an attempt to provide for a future fall by building up a 
reserve fund out of present prices. The wheat-growers do not appear to relish 
Mr. Chifley’s forethought, especially as the 1945-46 returns are to be in- | 
cluded in the scheme. They apparently hoped that the process of putting | 
aside for the rainy day (or should it be, in the Australian circumstances, the 
drought year?) would not begin immediately and that the present harvest | 
would be excluded. Harsh words have been said about Labour’s “grab”, | 
and it is probable that dissatisfaction with Labour in the rdle of Joseph may | 
have lost the Government two seats in wheat-growing areas which were won | 
from the Country party in 1943. 

Several other measures have been proposed. An Export Advisory Com- 
mittee “to expand and stabilize post-war markets for Australia’s exportable 
products” is to be established; and a joint Government and Export Trading 
Corporation is to be launched “which would actively promote Australia’s 
export trade in primary and manufactured goods” by increasing the number 
of overseas trade representatives and by seeking opportunities to negotiate 
trade treaties with countries where there are possibilities of expanded com- 
mercial relations. Business men have been heard to observe that these 
excellent professions would be taken more seriously if the Government in 
its relations with the Netherlands East Indies had shown more consideration 
for commercial interests and more understanding of the potentiality of a 
market immediately within reach. The Government, in fact, has failed to 
give an intelligible account of its policy towards the Netherlands East Indies, 

While Australia is still notably dependent on the export of primary products, 
the secular trend, greatly accelerated by the war, is towards diversification of 
her economy. While in 1933 32*9 per cent of total breadwinners were em- 
ployed in secondary industry, by 1939 there was considerable evidence of a 
greatly increased percentage so employed, though exact measurement is not 
possible. It seems to be quite certain that Australian industry will seek to 
maintain and to expand its level of industrial production, and the total effect 
should be to cushion somewhat the more erratic movements of prices in 
primary products. 

Internally, the problem is that of increasing the national income by increas- 
ing production. Here, the dislocation produced by the war and the effect of 
diminished incentive, partly at least due to high taxation and labour difficulties 
in the vital coal industry, have given rise to serious questioning and to con- 
siderable perturbation. 

The Government has made an effort to attack the coal production problem 
by setting up a Joint Coal Board of three members, to be appointed by 
arrangement between the Commonwealth Government and that of New 
South Wales. The constitutional position makes it impossible for the 
Commonwealth alone to establish a national authority for the black coal 
industry, 80 per cent of which is in New South Wales. The new scheme has 
required the passing of complementary legislation by the Commonwealth 
Parliament and the Parliament of New South Wales, the former providing 
finance and regulating inter-State trade, the latter controlling production, 
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The assumption underlying the new plan, as expounded by the Minister for 
Post-War Reconstruction, is that the responsibility for the failure and in- 
discipline of the coal fields must be traced to the coal proprietors and to the 
generally backward, unsatisfactory conditions in the mines, the coal towns 
and the industry generally. This assumption has been most emphatically 
contested by the Opposition, which has brought a considerable body of fact to 
support its contention that the essential problem is that of labour indiscipline, 

The Joint Coal Board is given very wide powers, which, however, stop 
well short of an attempt to nationalize the industry. The total result of the 
plan, if it is carried into effect, is to establish something like one of the 
corporations of the Italian economic system, in which private owners, labour 
and government combine for a common purpose. The most notable feature 
of the plan is the establishment of a Coal Industry Tribunal, a form of arbitra- 
tion court for the industry, with powers of conciliation and arbitration and a 
general power to promote industrial peace within the industry. The Opposi- 
tion leader, Mr. Menzies, in the debate on the Bill, was quick to point out 
the dangers involved in setting up a special arbitration court for one industry. 
If the level of wages agreed upon by the tribunal should be substantially 
higher than that granted by tribunals dealing with industry generally, the 
elaborate system of wage fixation in Australia may be seriously impaired. 
Failure, on the other hand, to meet the miners’ demands may very well make 
the new tribunal quite ineffective. The penal clauses of the Bill are not such 
as to strike much terror into the Miners’ Federation. Labour governments 
in the past have shown themselves to be notably tender towards the powerful 
mining unions and most unwilling to proceed to the mildest admonition, let 
alone to impose drastic penalties. 

Linked with this problem is that of the general wage policy to be pursued. 
The present Government has promised a general review of the existing system 
of wage regulations and fixation. Under Australian conditions, with wage 
rates adjustable to changes in the cost of living, there is grave danger in 
sectional pressure by powerful unions. There is always, under the conditions 
of relatively full employment, a tendency towards a rising spiral of wages and 
prices, so that the worker, promised a gain by an increased wage, is frustrated 
in this expectation by the consequent price rise, achieving no permanent 
benefit. While it is quite obvious that real increase in living standards can 
only be achieved by real increase in total productivity, the present system does 
tend to diminish the workers’ interest in increasing production, by threaten- 
ing a diminished money income if increased production results, as it should, 
in a fall of prices. There is, therefore, a tendency on the part of the unions 
to seek to preserve for themselves some of the gains from increased produc- 
tion, not so much in delusive money earnings, but in shorter hours, an 
alternative which it is difficult to think is more than a recognition of the fact 
that real increase in income is hard to secure within the framework of the 
industrial arbitration and wage-fixing system. 

The important case now before the Arbitration Court—the Forty-Hour- 
Week case—is an application for a reduction of hours initiated by the Printing 
Industry Employees Union. The first sitting of the Federal Arbitration Court 
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in the 40-hour-week case was on March 4, and the hearings seem likely to go 
on until well into the New Year. It was stated in THE RounD TABLE 
recently* that the Commonwealth Government had intervened on the side of 
the unions, and this was the general understanding at that time. During the 
hearing, however, the Commonwealth has maintained an equivocal attitude 
and has submitted evidence both for and against the claim. 

The unions have strongly resisted the proposal that the 40-hour week 
should be considered together with the question of the basic wage itself, and - 
the Court has decided in their favour on that issue. 


FoREIGN PoLicy AND DEFENCE 


IN an important statement to the House on June 19 the Prime Minister out- 
lined some aspects of future defence policy. Following upon the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London in April, Mr. Chifley said it was clearly 
recognized that Australia must make a larger contribution to the defence of 
the British Commonwealth, that this could best be done in the Pacific, and 
that the approach to a common scheme of defence for this area should be by 
agreement between the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, and 
thereafter with the U.S.A. and later with other nations in the area. The 
Government is concerned to insist, following Mr. Curtin’s earlier pronounce- 
ments, upon the primary responsibility of Australia in the Pacific and to claim 
for Australia an effective voice in policy and in the higher control of planning 
at the official level. Various proposals have been put forward to implement 
these general principles. The immediate steps to be taken, it would appear, 
are to maintain service missions by each member of the Commonwealth in 
London and for similar missions in the Dominions. Co-operation in defence 
and planning for the whole Commonwealth and for each of the Dominions 
appears to be most easily achieved by means of regional councils rather than 
by a central organization. 

It should be noted that the development of regional councils, as proposed 
by the Australian Government, has a wider significance than that of machinery 
for carrying out specific defence and administrative tasks. It is, on the one 
hand, an indication of the felt need in Australia for closer co-operation 
between the members of the British Commonwealth, and, on the other, it 
marks a distinctive contribution to the theory and to the practice of Common- 
wealth consultation and co-operation. To Dr. Evatt it suggests 


“that an entirely new concept in British Commonwealth relations is now emerging. 
This concept tends to reconcile full dominion autonomy with full British Common- 
wealth co-operation. The same principle involves the possibility of a Dominion’s 
acting in certain regions or for certain purposes on behalf of the other members of 
the British Commonwealth, including the United Kingdom itself. This is evidence 
that the machinery of co-operation between nations of the British Commonwealth 
has now reached a stage where a common policy can be carried out through a 
chosen dominion instrumentality in an area or in relation to a subject matter which 
is of primary concern to that Dominion. This principle is capable of extension 
and suggests the possible integration of British Commonwealth policy at a higher 
level by a new procedure. Its importance is very great and may rapidly increase.” 
* See THE Rounp Taste, June 1946, No. 143, p. 280. 
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The whole of Dr. Evatt’s important statement on International Affairs 
(Hansard, March 13, 1946) is interesting as a carefully considered state- 
ment on Australian policy, especially in relation to British Commonwealth 
affairs. 

It is extremely difficult to gauge Australian opinion about the foreign 
policy of Dr. Evatt and about the part which the Minister for External Affairs 
has played in Paris and elsewhere. In so far as the issues have been presented 
as an attempt on Australia’s part to secure, first of all, an effective voice in 
the peace settlement in Europe and in the Pacific, and secondly, to urge a 
more democratic form of procedure in-treaty discussions, it is probable that 
they receive strong support. Press comment has been favourable on these 
matters. Australians are pleased to have the Australian point of view forcibly 
and consistently put forward; they whole-heartedly endorse Dr. Evatt’s view 
that sacrifices made in war imply the clear right to full participation in peace- 
making. A “Big Four” dictatorship, if it was indeed suggested, would not 
commend itself to Australian opinion. Yet many Australians feel that Dr. 
Evatt has been too insistent and incline to say that our view might well have 
been put more modestly and with less truculence. Typical reactions from 
‘men in the street” are that Australia cannot afford to take a high hand when 
it is well known that we are not able to back words with deeds. 


THE ELECTIONS 


THE election campaign has been marked by two unusual features. The 
Liberal party, the principal Opposition party, led by Mr. Menzies, has been 
in the political doldrums since 1943, when it was overwhelmingly defeated 
at the polls. At that time it was known as the United Australia party, and 
was notorious for the divisions within its ranks and for the apparent in- 
ability of the leading group to agree upon a policy. During 1945, after a 
series of conferences, it became the Liberal party, set about a considerable 
reorganization of its machinery, and launched an effective drive for new 
members and for political support. The change of name and the promise of 
energy and drive in organization were not taken very seriously by the con- 
fident Labour party, but the effort made by the new party in the election 
campaign has startled most observers. The Labour party has been forced 
very much upon the defensive—a rdle which it finds as uncomfortable as it 
is unusual. The traditional rdles of the Parties have been neatly reversed. 

Some warning of what was to follow was given shortly before the end of 
the session when a prominent member of the Liberal party moved in the 
House that child endowment should be paid for the first child of each family 
and not, as the present Act provides, only for children other than the first. 
While it cannot be said that the non-Labour parties in Australia have shown 
themselves to be opposed to the extension of social services, a proposal of 
this kind, coming immediately before an election, was in itself unusual and 
was undoubtedly embarrassing to the Government, for it was strongly and 
immediately supported by the trade unions. 

The Opposition leaders, from the outset of the campaign, have concentrated 
attention on the taxation issue, which, as the campaign went on, displaced 
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most other matters. The Liberal party promised a reduction of at least 20 
per cent, the Country party, led by Mr. A. W. Fadden, a reduction of 28 per 
cent. The Opposition parties urged that reduced taxation was essential if 
increased production was to be achieved, and reduced taxation came to be 
the main plank in their platforra. The Labour party, led by Mr. Chifley, 
began the election campaign by saying that it would make no promises and 
indicated that it did not intend to go much beyond the tax reductions already 
made. It had, Mr. Chifley protested, gone as far as financial prudence and 
the needs of the situation allow. As the campaign went on Labour perturba- 
tion increased, and there have been indications that some senior Ministers 
do not approve of the Prime Minister’s orthodoxy or were worried by the 
Opposition insistence on this issue. 

The administration based its appeal to the electors largely on its claim to 
have provided good government during the war years and upon its legislative 
achievements in the field of social services. The Opposition made a very 
strong bid for victory, based on positive proposals for taxation reduction. 
It is significant that the referendum, held at the same time as the general 
election, was not emphasized by either side. 

The singling out of taxation as the main issue of the election is significant. 
The important point is that Labour has not attempted to make a bold bid for 
support on the basis of a rapid progress towards socialism, which might have 
been expected in view of the left-wing trend in the last British election. Yet 
it is clear that the present position cannot last and Labour must either retreat 
ot go forward. The Opposition challenge, that reduction of taxation and the 
relaxation of controls over the economic life of the community will spur 
production and raise the national income, is very serious, and Labour cannot 
be said to have met it. The present position is that this community is very 
near the limit of what can be done in the way of distributing income already 
produced; there cannot be a rapid economic development unless the normal 
capitalist incentive of profit is allowed to work or a new form of incentive 
substituted for it. Both workers and capitalists are acutely aware at the 
moment of the homely truth that active effort will only be called forth by 
actual reward. With the existing high level of employment and general wel- 
fare, the most difficult immediate problems, those of housing, coal and 
industrial unrest, seem to be insoluble unless both capitalists and workers are 
given a powerful stimulus to overcome the inertia which they at present 
display. 

It should not be forgotten that the Australian Labour party is still predomi- 
nantly a trade-union party. The majority of its members are not socialists. 
They have worked for and continue to support Labour governments and 
will continue to do so, but only on condition that no fundamental change is 
attempted in the economic organization of the country and that the special 
place and interests of the trade unions are guaranteed. The support which 
Labour must find outside the trade unions is given on much the same, though 
upon less immediately recognizable, terms. Hence the extreme difficulty of 
the Labour leaders in evolving a policy suited to a situation in which the 
capitalist threatens to abandon the struggle if denied a share of his normal 
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pabulum, and the worker will clearly not risk a bold bid to take the whole 
cake for fear of the consequences. 


Resutts OF ELECTIONS 
Ar the time of writing the counting of votes was still not complete, but the 
election did not show any weakening of the Labour party’s hold over the 
electorate. 
The position* in the new Parliament is: 

Labour . ° . .  4§ (including 2 Independent) 

Liberal . : . : 17 

Country Party . . 12 


In the last Parliament: 


Labour . ‘ : : 49 
Liberal . ‘ ; . 15 
Country Party : ‘ 10 
Independent . . . I 


The most striking change is in the Senate (for which the electorate is the 
States and to which candidates are elected by simple majority), where the 
Government has increased its majority from 21 to 33 seats, the Liberal- 
Country party representation being reduced from 15 to 3. 

The Government has also received support for one of the three questions 
submitted to referendum, an affirmative vote being given to enable the 


Commonwealth Parliament to make laws for the provision of maternity 
allowances, widows’ pensions, child endowments, unemployment, sickness, 
hospital benefits, medical and dental services, benefits to students and family 
allowances. The appeal for power to legislate for the organized marketing 
of primary products, and for the terms and conditions of employment in 
industry was unsuccessful, for although supported by a majority of the total 
votes cast, these proposals were not supported by a majority of the States. 


Australia, 
October 1946 


* These figures have been inserted in London—Editor. 
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THE NATIONALIST PARTY AND THE NEXT ELECTION 


HE Nationalists represent the irreconcilables among the Afrikaans- 

speaking people of the Union. They want a Republic and a final break 
away from the British connexion and the Commonwealth; and because their 
old leader, General Hertzog, compromised on this issue they refused to 
follow him into “fusion” with the South African party some twelve years 
ago. In the years of Allied reverses during the war they rejoiced, some 
through hatred of Britain, the majority simply because Britain’s defeat 
seemed to bring their dreams of “independence” nearer. They viewed the 
prospects of a German victory with equanimity; the third Reich, they pro- 
claimed, would bless their republic and their freedom. They used every 
Allied defeat to condemn General Smuts’s policy of participation in the war. 
The Allied victory disappointed their hopes, falsified their prophecies and 
seriously weakened their prestige. With a little more than two years at most 
before the next general election the Nationalists are therefore faced with a 
difficult problem, and they recognize that something more positive is required 
to supplement their customary destructive criticism of the present Govern- 
ment. 

An important factor is that the next delimitation is bound to shift the weight 
of voting power still more away from the country districts, which contain 
the bulk of Nationalist support, to the bigger towns, especially on the Rand, 
where English-speaking, working-class and Jewish votes have to be reckoned 
with. These groups are, for the most part, strong supporters of the Common- 
wealth, but if the Nationalists are materially to increase their representation, 
in Parliament some effort must be made to placate them and win them over. 
The first move in this direction was made by Dr. Malan in a speech at 
Somerset West last September. It seems that Republicanism is not to be 
made an issue at the next election; it remains a Nationalist ideal, but a more 
positive mandate than a bare parliamentary majority is to be asked for bef&ré 
this constitutional change is brought about. A possible referendum at some 
more distant date is spoken of. After all that has gone before it is difficult not 
to regard these declarations as a vo/te-face and a grave departure from funda- 
mental principle in order to make a grasp for power. 

The second plank of Dr. Malan’s election platform will evidently be “‘the 
preservation of white civilization in South Africa”. Here he can claim 
consistency ; the cry is old, but its reiteration at the present time is of peculiar 
interest. While General Smuts is meeting criticism in many parts of the world 
for his “repressive” policy towards our Indian community, he and more 
particularly his first lieutenant, Mr. Hofmeyr, are being charged in their own 
country with excessive Liberalism. It is not only the Nationalists who profess 
to see in the grant of a communal franchise to the Indians the thin end of the 
wedge; even this modest concession to democratic principle is regarded in 
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many places as symptomatic of a dangerous tendency on the part of General 
Smuts’s party to pay more and more attention not only to the material 
interests but also to the political rights of the non-Europeans, leading 
ultimately to the abolition of the colour bar and the abdication of white 
control in South Africa. The Nationalists, it cannot be denied, are on safer 
ground here; they are appealing to the fear, the ever-present fear, of 2 million- 
odd whites whose destiny is bound up with that of some 9 million non- 
whites, and the latest census (1946) shows that the latter are increasing at a 
greater rate than the former. Even General Smuts professes openly that one 
object of the Union’s now vigorous immigration policy is to redress this un- 
favourable balance. It is hard to say how Dr. Malan will fare on this issue at 
the polls, nor is there space here to discuss the many ramifications, economic 
as well as political, of this country’s greatest problem. But one generalization 
may be ventured upon: the policy of preserving white civilization by repres- 
sing the non-Europeans, though it still has its champions, is slowly but surely 
losing ground. 


THE NATIVE MINE-WORKERS’ STRIKE 


On August 12 some 50,000 native mine-workers came out on strike for more 
wages. They marched on Johannesburg, were met by the police and driven 
back in disorder; five were killed and many injured. The strike failed, and 
within a few days the men were back at work. The strike has been widely 
attributed to Communist agitators, but, while there may be some truth in 
this, no proof has been forthcoming, and in any event it would have no great 
significance as an explanation. The plain fact is that in these days of high 
living costs the native mine-workers have understandable grievances and no 
established means of discussing them peacefully with their employers. In 
1944 a Native Mine Wages Commission recommended higher rates of pay; 
its recommendations were not implemented in full for the reason, to put it 
shortly, that the gold-mining industry, unlike practically every other in- 
dustry, is unable to pass on extra costs of production to the consumer; the 
price of gold is fixed, and even small increases in wages threaten the lower- 
grade mines with extinction. But this does not alter the fact that the outcome 
of the strike in violence and bloodshed was deplorable, and the obvious moral 
to be drawn is that arrangements must be made for the peaceful discussion 
and settlement of native workers’ complaints. At present there exists an 
African Mine-Workers’ Union, but it has no official standing and is virtually 
useless for the purposes of collective bargaining, since natives are not recog- 
nized under the Industrial Conciliation Act as “employees”. The strike will 
have had one good result if it paves the way to remedying this defect and to 
the greater encouragement and training of native workers in trade unionism. 


South Africa, 
October 1946 


(The Editor is grateful to The Round Table Group in South Africa for curtailing 
their quarterly record of Union affairs in order to leave space for the expression of an 
individual view on a topic of immediate controversy which appears on pp. 28-34.) 
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THE DRIFT FROM LAW 


UBLIC order is based on the law. Many have noted with increasing 

apprehension what may perhaps be described as “‘the drift from the law” : 
the tendency of politicians to usurp the functions of the courts and of groups 
of persons to take the law into their own hands. We have not been free from 
these baneful tendencies in this country. 

There have been cases of political interference with judicial authorities 
and an increasing number in which the Minister is made the final arbiter and 
citizens denied the right of appeal to the ordinary courts of law. When 
reporting the Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Bill THE Rounp 
TABLE* pointed out that the administration of the measure would be difficult. 
This proved to be only too true. Quite recently the chairman of the Hamilton 
Land Sales Committee, a lawyer of standing, was retired by the Minister 
of Lands and Rehabilitation (Mr. Skinner), who said: “I have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that you are not rightly disposed to, nor have a due 
appreciation of, the principles that the Act seeks to apply.” The dismissal 
was thoroughly ventilated in Parliament on a no-confidence motion that was 
decided on strictly party lines. The specific charges made against the chair- 
man, harsh treatment of Crown witnesses and failure to keep land prices 
down, could not be sustained; and it was shown that out of 4,800 cases 
decided by the committee there had been: only 31 appeals to the Land Sales 
Court, while in only one of the 11 cases of appeal by the Crown was the com- 
mittee’s valuation changed, and then it was increased. As no decision of the 
committee could be reached without the consent of at least two of its three 
members it was difficult to understand why the chairman should be retired 
and the other two members retained, one a Labour ex-M.P. and the other an 
ex-chairman of a branch of the Labour party. The Hamilton Law Society 
decided that “there had been an unjustified interference with an officer 
exercising a judicial function” and objected to the procedure under which 
the chairman had been condemned without being heard. The Council of 
the N.Z. Law Society unanimously passed the following resolution: “That 
this council strongly affirms the principle that there should be no ministerial, 
political, or other interference with the administration of any judicial office, 
and that no holder of such office should be dismissed without good and 
sufficient cause and without having adequate opportunity, before an in- 
dependent tribunal, of answering the charges against him.” 

The retiring Chief Justice, Sir Michael Myers, when being bidden farewell 
by the legal profession, made specific reference to the recent tendencies. He 
reminded the legal societies of their duty and expressed disappointment that 
they had not been more active in resisting attacks on the status of the courts. 
He cited the Prevention of Profiteering Act, 1936 (which so far had not been 

* See THE Rounp Tase, No. 133, December 1943, p. 95. 
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invoked), under which “an information is laid by direction of the Minister 
and has to be brought before a magistrate specifically chosen or appointed 
by the Government (that is, the Minister). Such magistrate, under the 
statute, is to receive a special emolument, and his decision is final; there is no 
right of appeal from it... . That is an encroachment upon the jurisdiction 
of the Court, and a curtailment of the rights and liberties of the subject.”’* 

The drift is seen in another direction. There has been a good deal of 
evasion of the provisions of the Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Act 
by collusion between vendor and purchaser. To prevent these abuses the 
Government proposed that in any case in which there had been greater 
consideration than that sanctioned by the Land Sales Court, the purchaser 
could sue the vendor, recover the excess amount paid and receive a certificate 
exempting him from prosecution for his own offence. The law societies 
strongly objected to this type of procedure. The proposals, which were 
originally gazetted under the Emergency Regulations, were subsequently em- 
bodied in the Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Amendment Bill. When 
the Bill came before the Statutes Revision Committee the objectionable 
clause was dropped, and instead it was provided that if criminal proceedings 
are taken and if the court finds that a breach has been committed, it shall 
fine the vendor the whole of the excess consideration, in addition to any 
other penalty, and the court may award part of the excess consideration to 
the purchaser. But it was still provided that the offender who “makes the 
discovery” (i.e. informs) shall be protected against prosecution. After the 
Bill was passed it was discovered that it contained for an offending vendor 
a loophole which has been closed by subsequent legislation. 

In another field there has been a drift from law. On a number of occasions 
trade unions have refused to load some kinds of produce because they did 
not approve of the external policy involved in the export of these goods. 
If sections within the State are to be free to interfere when they do not 
approve of the policy of the Government of the day we are on the road to 
anarchy. But when, apparently following this example, some members of 
the R.N.Z.A.F. refused duty until they were given a forty-hour week, the 
Cabinet decided that those who would not accept service under the existing 
conditions should be released from the Air Force. 


THE BuDGET 
Ir is many years since a budget was looked forward to with such a mixture of 
expectation and apprehension as marked that delivered by the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. W. Nash) on August 15. As the war years were behind us 
many expected large remissions of taxation, especially in view of the Minister’s 
statement in London that the budget would be an “election winner”. But in 
the minds of others there was a mild fear, for they remembered that last year 
when the fighting ended Mr. Nash had revised his budget by increasing the 
impositions. To both friend and foe the budget was a problem. Both 
expected that the “election winner” would contain gifts to the voters ; friends 
expected benefits and foes good grounds for criticism. Mr. Nash dis- 
* N.Z. Law Journal, vol. XXII, No. 14, p. 191. 
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appointed and surprised both. The last epithet that could be applied to the 
financial provisions of the budget was “vote-catching”. There was no 
further reduction in the national security tax on wages, no reduction on 
tobacco, cigarettes and beer, the luxuries or necessaries of the working man. 
The Minister said that his guiding principle had been the encouragement of 
production. Hence the abolition of the excess profits tax, gold export tax, 
the primage duty on books and periodicals and the sales tax on building 
materials, clothing, household furnishings, dried fruits, surgical and dental 
instruments, a reduction in the surcharge on income tax from 33} per cent to 
15 per cent and the restoration of the income tax on companies to the basic 
rate plus 15 per cent. This-left very little for the man in the street to cheer 
about and not much for the Opposition to criticize. So Mr. Nash described 
the budget as “‘practical idealism” and the Opposition said it was “a rich 
man’s budget”. The reductions included in last year’s budget amounted to 
8-9;* the reductions provided in this year’s budget amount to 12-3, making 
a total for a full year of 21-2 and for this year 18-0. 

In this budget we return to peace-time procedure and the cost of the armed 
forces reverts to the consolidated fund, the war expenses account is provided 
with only sufficient funds to meet the expenses of J Force, the proportion of 
rehabilitation being charged to this account, and the outstanding commit- 
ments of the war. These costs will be met by funds in the account at the 
beginning of the year, by money received from the sale of surplus assets and 
by National Savings (estimated to produce’6 millions for the year). All 
taxation receipts, other than those for social security, are being credited to 
the consolidated fund. 

In regard to the consolidated fund the total estimated receipts are 100-382 
and the expenditure forecast in the main estimates is 99-465 and in the 
supplementary estimates 0-917. The main items in the receipts are: customs 
14°5; Sales tax, 14:25; income tax, 30°75; departmental receipts, 10-501; and 
in the expenditure—debt services, 25-387; social services, 34:737; stabiliza- 
tion, 13°789. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the social-security charge from 15. to 
1s. 6d. in the £, a bigger transfer from the consolidated fund will be necessary 
to meet the costs of the increased benefits. Social-security tax is estimated to 
produce 199, and 18-o will be provided from the consolidated fund. Family 
benefits are calculated to cost 12°62; other monetary benefits, 16-512; medical 
benefits, 5-806. 

On March 31, 1946, the public debt was 624:511, a net increase for the 
financial year of 21-273. At the beginning of this year the loans of 16-107 at 
§ per cent and of 13-511 at 4 per cent (nearly all domiciled in London) were 
repaid by the issue in New Zealand of 29-618 at 2} per cent, taken up mainly 
by the Reserve Bank and by Treasury accounts. These transactions and 
those in connexion with the memorandum of security repayments give a net 
reduction in overseas charges of 2 millions per annum. 

Of the total debt 221-775 was due to the recent war and 58-297 was owing 
from the first world war. All the former and part of the latter are held in New 

* Except where otherwise indicated figures are £N.Z. millions. 
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Zealand. Of the civil debt of 344°439, 225-416 is held in New Zealand, 118-162 
in London and 0-861 in Australia. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PoLicy 

In addition to the financial proposals for the year the budget contained a 
review of Labour’s achievements and a forecast of the party’s policy. In 
1945-46 it had been intended to borrow 16-5 millions for purposes other 
than war, but lack of materials and man-power caused the amount to be 
reduced to 12:98. The whole of this amount was financed by funds received 
by State departments for investment. For the 1946-47 programme the follow- 
ing estimates have been made (last year’s figures in brackets): Housing 7:5 
(5-71); electric supply 3-1 (2°92); land settlement 3-5 (1-5); education build- 
ings 1-25 (1-188); railways 1-156 (0-851); highways 1-5 (0:1); other public 
works 2-994 (0-711). Provision is made in the estimates for National Airways. 
The interests of Union Airways of New Zealand have been acquired; another 
corporation, owned by the United Kingdom, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments, is being established to operate a service across the Pacific. 
Recently it was announced that so far it had not been possible to arrange 
reciprocal landing rights between Australia and U.S.A. Hence the British 
Commonwealth Airlines will run a service between Sydney and Vancouver. 
In the meantime the service will be fortnightly and will be under Australian 
National Airways. 

The whole of the loan funds required for the National Development 
Programme will be provided by State departments and from 3 per cent “tap 
loan” issue at present open for public subscription on the local market. 
About 8 millions have already been received from this loan, of which 5:5 
are earmarked for purposes of development. Mr. Nash also announced that 
the government housing programme envisages the construction of 12,000 
houses per annum during the next five years. Discussion in the House elicited 
the fact that this target was the total aimed at, of which the Government 
would be responsible for 4,000 a year. The Government also intends to 
purchase the whole of the privately owned coal-mines in New Zealand and 
to run them on a national basis. The State is also to provide for “the public 
ownership and operation of road transport services in those cases where such 
is necessary and desirable in the public interest”. These declarations have 
created uncertainty and apprehension among those operating the industries 
affected by this government policy. In the Finance Bill (No. 2), brought down 
on the last day of the session, the Minister of Finance is given authority to 
acquire shares on behalf of the New Zealand Government in a company to 
be incorporated in New Zealand by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The 
objects of the company include the importing, storing and distribution of 
petroleum products. The New Zealand Government will hold 51 per cent 
of the shares of the new company. 


LICENSING COMMISSION 
THE manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors have for many years been 
bones of contention in the political and social life of this country. Every three 
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years electors have been called upon to vote on the main issues; year after 
year the public has protested against the existing conditions, and government 
after government has promised an enquiry. Last year a commission was set up, 
with Mr. Justice Smith as chairman. The taking of evidence proved much 
more time-consuming than was expected, so that presentation of the report 
was delayed till last month. Unfortunately the commission represented the 
contending factions, so that what might have been expected has happened. 
There is a majority report, signed by the chairman and four other members, and 
three minority reports, each signed by one of the three remaining members. 

The report, of some 900 pages, covers so many topics, great and small, 
that it is possible to touch on only a few salient points, especially as the report 
is not yet printed. The majority report aims at the public control of the trade, 
subject to the approval of a national poll. This is recommended despite the 
fact that State control has never had the support of more than a small fraction 
of the voters at any election. One of the dissenters, the Hon. F. G. Young, 
M.L.C., who is national secretary of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Association, has said : “The proposed sweeping elimination of private enter- 
prise and the substitution of a huge corporate control scheme savours more 
of a plan for a new totalitarian State than for the freedom-loving people of 
this country.” But it is not quite so bad as that. The report recommends that 
there be set up a Liquor Manufacture and Sale Board (consisting of five 
persons appointed by the Governor General in Council) to acquire all 
breweries in New Zealand and to conduct bar licences. The profits of the 
Board would be used (i) to refund to the State the sum advanced for the 
purchase of the breweries, (ii) to provide money for a Central Liquor Fund 
(under the Public Trustee) from which loans could be made, through the 
State Advances Corporation, for improvement of hotels, and which could 
allocate finance for cultural, philanthropic and recreational purposes. The 
report also recommends a Liquor Trade Inspection and Advisory Board to 
provide proper supervision of the trade; that bars be open from 8 p.m, to 
10 p.m. on all days except Saturdays and Sundays, and on Saturdays from 
noon to 6 p.m.; that new licences be granted to certain types of clubs; and 
that light liquors be served with meals in restaurants from noon to 2 p.m. and 
from 5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. In view of the present unsuitable distribution of 
licences, due to shifts of population, a Liquor Licence Distribution Committee 
is recommended. It should consist of a judge of the Supreme Court and two 
or four other members, and shall every ten years redistribute licences in 
accordance with the needs of the people; and provision should be made to 
compensate those who lose licences. It remains to be seen whether the new 
Parliament that will meet next year will have the courage to deal with these 
thorny questions. 


POPULATION 


In the long view the Dominion needs population to enable us to defend these 
islands; in the short view we need more men and women to deal with our 
urgent man-power difficulties. The Parliamentary Population Committee has 
just submitted a unanimous report. But it is clear that the committee found 
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the problems baffling because of the political, economic and social repercus- 
sions of any large measure of immigration. It is difficult for politicians to be 
forthright and far-seeing in this field. The committee finds that there is no 
need for additional labour in agriculture, But this is so only if Parliament has 
given up hope of the more intensive cultivation of lands already in use or of 
the development of sub-marginal lands. The committee considers that we 
require operatives for our secondary industries, but in view of the scarcity 
of houses large-scale immigration is undesirable. However, in some occupa- 
tions, such as hospital nurses, domestic workers, coal-miners, saw-millers 
and operatives of certain expanding industries, some “‘selected” immigration 
is necessary and is recommended. The committee thinks these immigrants 
should be sought in Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland; 
but the man-power problems of Britain may compel us to look to the other 
countries. It does not favour the immigration of southern Europeans, on 
the ground that these people are not easily assimilated. But wise men see 
that what we need most urgently are people with different abilities and 
temperaments that will give the variety on which progress depends. 

To make immigration easier it is suggested that single men and women 
should be the first immigrants, since they will not create so many housing 
difficulties as married people with families. 

The committee has come to the conclusion that the urban drift is a bogy, 
for with mechanization in agriculture a smaller number of workers is required 
on the land. Yet the committee notes that 63 per cent of the European popu- 
lation of these islands live in urban areas and 37 per cent in counties; and 
admits that there is cause for alarm in the depopulation of certain rural areas, 
| especially in Otago but also in a lesser degree in Canterbury, Hawkes Bay, 
Nelson, and Taranaki. If the committee had studied the Abstract of Statistics 
it would have found a different view. “As an indication of this drift it may be 
observed that the proportion of population in cities and boroughs was 63:1 
per cent in 1945 and 59:3 per cent in 1936. Associated with the trend is the 
marked increase in counties which border on the larger towns.” The threat 
to social security is indicated by the fact that, in 1901, 6-76 per cent of the 
population was over 60 years of age; in 1945, 13°57 per cent. One is forced 
to think that the committee has neither gone deeply enough into these 
problems nor looked far enough ahead. 

The committee finds that the birth-rate is not such as will produce an 
increasing population. The committee suggests that a small secretariat should 
be attached directly to the Cabinet and make a continuous study of popula- 
tion problems. Perhaps this last suggestion may prove to be the most 
important made by the committee. 


Bretron Woops 
THERE has been a good deal of comment on the absence of any reference to 
Bretton Woods in the Governor-General’s speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, or in the budget. Last year the Government was invited to send a 
representative to the ceremony of signature of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, not as a signatory State but as an observer, for this country had not 
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ratified the agreement by December 31, 1945. On January 1 last the Minister 
of Finance explained why New Zealand had not signed, viz. that the financial 
negotiations between the Governments of U.K. and U.S.A. had been so 
prolonged that it had not been practicable for the New Zealand Government 
to bring the question before Parliament. But the Minister informed the 
American authorities that it was “the intention of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to bring the Agreements before Parliament immediately it assembles, 
together with the recommendation of the New Zealand delegate to the 
Bretton Woods Conference that they be approved”. The Minister further 
said that it was expected that the New Zealand Parliament would be able to 
consider the agreement in time to enable the Government to give the neces- 
sary notice to the fund and the bank by July 31, 1946. 

It is not difficult to understand, therefore, why the people are concerned 
with the prolonged silence on what they had been told was a most important 
question. Had not the Minister, who led the New Zealand delegation to 
Bretton Woods, said, “There were twenty-one days of debate and the result- 
ing proposals that will be considered later probably are more important from 
the point of view of the trade and production of the post-war period than any 
other single conference held inside history” ? But there has been no official 
reference to it except when the leader of the Opposition (Mr. S. G. Holland) 
introduced the subject into his speech on the budget without getting any 
response from the Minister of Finance. On the other hand, in that debate a 
government member said, “I think the last of Bretton Woods has been heard 
of in this House.” An authoritative official statement is long overdue. 


Datry ACCOUNTS 

A DIFFERENCE of opinion arose between the Government and the organized 
farmers as to whether the cost of holding down the price of butter and cheese 
on the local market should be borne by the Government or by the industry. 
As a very large sum was involved it was agreed to refer the question to a 
commission of three judges of the Supreme Court. The commission, by two 
to one, decided that the Government was entitled to debit to the Dairy 
Industries Stabilization Account the cost of holding down the retail prices 
of butter and cheese on the local market. It was a legal interpretation of the 
agreement and was not, in the language of counsel for the Government, “‘a 
question of equity and good conscience”. Notwithstanding the decision, 
the Government announced that the cost of stabilizing the price of butter 
and cheese (amounting to £{N.Z. 14 million) will not be debited to the Dairy 
Industry Stabilization Account this year but will be met by the Government 
from the consolidated fund. The decision of the Government was by no 
means approved by some trade-union leaders, who considered that the action 
of the Government was an attack on stabilization. 


New Zealand, 
October 1946 
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